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WITH the esceptioQ of brief notices in contem- 
porary reviews, no Engliah biography of tlie two 
moat popular French artists of modern times, Horace 
Vernet and Paul Delarochej has yet appeared. 

Warm and intimate friends, closely connected hy mar- 
riage, they were as opposite in character as they were 
united in their love of art. The productions of their 
g-eniu3 are as much appreciated by ourselves as by their 
own people. Whilst Veraet, in his military pieces, glori- 
fied the successes of his country, and appealed to the 
patriotic instinct which is inherent in every Frenchman, 
Paul Delaroche, by his sensitire appreciation of the mo- 
tives which sway human action, and his ideal treatment 
of historic subjects, reached a pathos which touches the 
hearts of all who study his works. 

Many of Delaroche's historical pictures are as well 
known in Bagland as in France, and at one time were 
very popular. It will, however, be aa the painter of the 
"Hemicycle" that he will be best known to fame. 

The materials of these slight bio^aphies have been 
collected from the critical notices of both artists which 
appeared at the time of their death, and the able works of 
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contemporary French and German biographers. A com- 
parison of the estimate in which they were held by snch 
high authorities npon art as Lndwig Pietsch on the one 
hand, and Henri Delaborde and Charles Blanc on the 
other, has enabled the author to give what it is hoped 
may prove a fair delineation of their characters as men, 
and of their genius as artists. 

J. XV. XV. 
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HORACE VERNET waa a painter by inheritance. 
For three generations the name of Yernet had ocoa- 
pied a prominont place in the history of art. To go no 
farther back in genealogical chronicles, his great-grand- 
father, Antoine Vernet, who nevei' left bis birthplace, 
Avignon, became known as an artist far beyond the limita 
of hifl native province. More ambitions for hia children 
than himself, he sent hia son Claude Joseph to complete 
his education in Eame. Twenty years later, when Claude 
Joseph returned from Italy to his native land, hia repnta- 
tion as a marine and landscape painter was so great that 



he was invited by Louis XV, to tbe Loavre, ( 
sioned by bim to undertake a series of paiotiiigs repre- 
senting tbe principal seaports of Frtince. Tbese paintings 
were fifteen in nnmber, and, witb many more from his 
easel, are preserved in tbe Lonvro. 

A most characteristic anecdote is told of Joseph Vemet. 
It is related that, upon hia return to France from Leghorn, 
the vessel in which he was crossing encountered a storm 
60 severe and threatening that tbe worst was anticipated. 
The painter, absorbed in his contemplation of the elements, 
refused to leave the deck, and, findiug himself in imminent 
danger of being washed overboard, induced a sailor to lash 
him to the mast, whence, palette and brush in hand, he 
calmly gazed upon the storm-tossed waves around.' No 
wonder his Buccessful paintings proclaimed the fire and 
energy of his own nature. 

"When, in the course of time, Joseph Verneb became sen- 
sible of the diminution of his powers, bis anibition centred 
in the fature of his yonngest sou, Antoine Charles, usually 
called Carle, who was destined to follow his profession. 
At the very outset of the young man's career- it appeared 
as if all the ambitious views of his father were likely to 
meet with failure. Carle Vernet conceived a romantic at- 
tachment for a young Parisian. In the vain hope that 
travel in a foreign land might accomplish that which 
parental counsel and appeals to nascent ambition had been 
powerless to effect, Joseph Vernet sent his son to Rome. 

' His pek'bralcd jrmndaoii, Horace, who resembled him in chanwter 
M well nB genius, baa immoiCaUzed this act upon canras i Jeseph Ventft 
baked to tht Maif. Salon, 18S2. 

» Carlb Vbbsbt, whii WHS born in 1 75B, obtained ibe first price for 

linting in 1788, with hU picture The Prodigal Soil. 
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HIS BIRTH. 

Once in Italy, however, Carle's grief toot a direction 
little anticipated by hia ftnxions parent. He tamed for 
consolation to the Church, and was npon the eve of taking 
the irrevocable vowa of a monk, when his father, hear- 
ing of his intention, hastened to his aide. Forcing him 
to return with him to Paris, Joseph spared no pains to 
arouse his son's artistic ambition ; and, by the help of his 
friends, bo worked npon hia mind that the young man, 
with the same impetuosity which had marked his earlier 
manhood, now devoted himself to art. At the age of 
twenty-nine, he was admitted to the Academy after the 
exhibition of The Trivmvph nf Paulits Emilius, which excited 
universal admiration. He was eppecinlly Buccessful as r 
painter of horses and battle-pieces, and his career continued 
as brilliant and successful as his father's had been. 

The troubled times of the Revolution — when men's minds 
quailed before the impetuous outburst of a people's wrath — 
developed his genius, and assisted him in throwing off the 
trammela which at this time wore so detrimental to the 
progress of true art. With all the impetuosity of genius, 
he rebelled against the pcdnntic and frigid classicality of 
the school of Louis David; and, in his later pictures more 
particularly, showed a defiance of established rule which 
waa to be carried still farther by his celebrated son. 

Carle Vernet married, in 1787, a daughter of the well- 
known designer of vignettes, Jean llichel Morean : their 
son, EuiLE-JEAN-HoBACE, was born in his grandfather's 
apartments in the Lou^-re on June 30, 1?89, when the dis- 
content of the people was reaching its height. The child 
ittle more than three years of age when the impatient 
lopulace, upon the terrible 10th of Augnst, rushed to the 




denimciation of their sovereiga. Carried by liis father 
across the coartyard of the Tuileries, little Horace had his 
first experience of war in the bullets that fell around him. 
Shockedat the excesaes of his conctrymon, Carle Vemetjlike 
many others, wished to leave Paris; but in hig own family 
a tragedy was to be enacted, the very horror of which 
kept bim in the city. Ilia beautiful and accomplished sister 
had married the architect of the Duke of Provence, and her 
husband hEid followed the exiled prince to Brasaels. The 
public mind at this period was impaHsioned to the highest 
pitch. The unhappy wife was proscribed for her hnaband'a 
fidelity to the unpopular canse of royalty. She was arraigned 
before the revolutionary tribunal as the " wife of an aris- 
tocrat," and condemned to the guillotine. Carle Vernet, 
in hia despair, appealed to David, whose influence with the 
popular leaders was ao great that a word from him might 
hare saved her. That word he refused to speak, and the 
unfortunate victim of popular fury was executed. 

This terrible event overshadowed the childhood of Ho- 
race, and left upon his mind an indelible hatred for th& 
leader of the classic school of painting, which probably 
had some infiuence in the foi-mation of hia own style in 
later years. 

Before he was eight years old the boy showed all the 
precocity of genius. His bright and happy disposition won 
him many friends, whilst his quickness and power of witty 
repart«e made him the darling of his father's associates. 
Many anecdotes of his boyhood are current, one of which 
is well authenticated. 

Brought prominentlyforward by his parents, he frequently 
accompanied his father to the Cafe Foy, then a general 
rendezToua for artists and their friends. Upon one occasion^ 



EARLY INDICATIONS OF GENIUS, 5 

when e, namber of his father's acqnaintonces had been 
passing a meirj evening, a ehampagne-cork hastily drawn 
strnck against the newly- decorated ceiling. The proprietor 
of the cafj was sadly bemoaning the damage, when Horace, 
seizing a palette and brash which lay upon a table near, 
and mounting a pair of steps left by the workmen, ex- 
claimed that he would soon remedy it. In a very short 
time be had sketched and painted in a flying swallow,^ 

I which entirely concealed the stain. 

Horace completed his edncation at the " College dea 
Qnatre Nations," and, long before he left it, was an 
acknowledged artist. At the age of thirteen he conld 
command orders enough to sufBce for his own support. 
i drawings sold for six francs apiece, and his small 

k jaintinga realized twenty. 

Thanks to the teaching of his father, whose love of the 
natural had rescued him from the dominion of established 
art mles, Horace early threw off the restraints of the 
claBsic school. The influence of David's style is only per- 
ceptible in his first exhibited pictnre. The Taking of Olaiz, 

I and in a few fanciful female heads. 

Horace lived, moreover, in stirring times, and was early 
troQght into contact with the stern realities of life. The 
heroes of the glorious victories of the Consniate and Em- 
pire were his familiar friends ; and his acquaintance with 
the prosaic side of their lives made him keenly alive to the 
bloodshed and misery which underlie the glories of a vic- 
torious campaign. The origin of much of the reality of his 
later pictures is to be found in his early familiarity with 
the pitiful incidents of a soldier's life, the scenes of sorrovf 






now pulled down, Homte Veroet's fiyaig 
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smd the bitter sufietings, wliicii were the greater iu con- 
trast to the brilliant results of rictorioas achievement. 

His knowledge of the details of camp life gave rise 
to the belief that he himself bad been in the army. With 
the exception, however, of a, few days' service in the de- 
fence of Paris in 1814, and of several months' fighting in 
the Revolation of 1848, his only knowledge was that of 
observation. His tastes were martial ; he adopted the style 
and mode of expression peculiar to the officers of his day. 
He habituated himself to military brevity of speech, and 
certainly was never more at home than when representing on 
canvas the vicissitudes and adventures of a soldier's career. 

Horace was only twenty years of age when he married 
Louise, the daughter of Abel de Pujol, and from his charm- 
ing letters' to her we gain our best idea of his character as 
a man. Full of business, and crowded with interest as his 
life soon became, home ties were always the strongest; 
and wherever his restless spirit of activity carried him, he 
could always find time to think of those left behind, and 
to write them letters full of descriptions and of longings 
for the time of his return. 

Horace Vernet was at the height of youthful fame in the 
last year of the Empire. King Jerome and Maria Louise 
overwhelmed him with patronage, and gave him orders 
faster than he could execute them. In 1814 he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Hononr, and every tribute of 
Bnccess was showered upon him. Patronized by the Court, 
his pictures were the fashion. His caricatures were much 
sought after, and, somewhat strangely, did not create 
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HIS STUDIO. 7 

enemies for him ; but they wero conceived rather in the 
spirit of good-humoured irony than of bitter satire. He 
was largely employed in illustrating the " Jourcal dea 
Modes," and contrived to throw the life and fire of his 
genias even into that commonplace pablication. 

The royal favour, to which ho had grown aecnstomed, 
was lost to him upon the Restoration in 1815, and his 
prosperous career received a momentary check. In the 
same year several pictures sent by him to the exhibition 
of the Louvre were rejected by the Committee, upon the 
ground that they had political signiScauce. 

Keenly wounded at this repulse, Verne t, with his 
father, left Paris, and accomplished a walking tour, dur- 
ing which they visited, amongst other places, Avignon, 
the birthplace of their ancestors. Their reception, both 
there and in the larger towna through which they passed 
on their way, was enthusiastic enough to atone for the 
want of appreciation shown by those in authority in Paris ; 
and no doubt tidings of the welcome accorded them reached 
the capital, for upon their return the tide had set strongly 
in Horace's favour. An able article in the " Consti- 
tutionnei " drew attention to the rejected works of the 
younger artist ; following up the enumeration of the 
pictures sent for approval with a most favoui-able criti- 
cism of their merits. Adopting a suggestion contained in 
this notice, Horace Vernet determined to exhibit the de- 
spised paintings in his own apartments, and threw his studio 
open to the public. To a small room of an upper story 
in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, all the rank and fashion 
of the capital thronged. The rejected paintings, which, 
indeed, bore only an imaginary anti-royalist interpretation, 
at osce became patriotic efibrts in the eyes of the people. 
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HORACE TERNET. 

The ill-advised refusal to admit The Barrier of CUchy 
and The Battle of Jemmapes to the walls of the exhibition 
waB productive of a higher triumph for the artist, 

No better idea of the sight which met the gaze of the 
admiring Parisians can be conveyed than that given in a 
pictnre of his studio by the artist himself. To quote from 
a German authority,^ it was "no classic, no romantic, bnt 
in every respect a military studio." The walls were covered 
with recollections of the glorious achievements of the 
Fronch arms. The soldier of the Empire was to be seen 
in every possible attitude, in every conceivable situation. 
He was pictured in the garrison, on the field, in the 
bivouac, or review, before or after the fray. Every rank 
had its representative : infantry, cavalry, artillery, in turn 
claimed attention, or passed in review before the sharp 
gaze of the "Little Corporal," as, in grey paletot or green 
uniform, he bent his eagle eye upon hia beloved troops. 
At intervals upon the walls hung trophies of the great 
victories, arms, and uniforms of every regiment and nation; 
whilst upon horses, living or modelled, figured the ex- 
temporized fncsiinile of some gloi'ious general or hero. 

Artists, amateurs, and dilettanti, with their fashionable 
acquaintances, thronged the room. Friends met as at a 
rendezvous, whilst art critics pointed out faults and merits, 
or stopped to admire or condemn a pose or study. Officers 
of the old army and sabalterns heginning life gathered 
round to recall the scenes of past triumphs, or to gloat in 
fancy over coming honours. A livelier scene conld not be 
imagined — more suggestive, perhaps,of the barrack than the 
studio J of an armoury rather than the retreat of a great 
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PRIVATE EXHIBITION. 9 

artist ; but teeming with life and ioterest. Whilst some 
were deeply engaged in contemplation of the scenes 
depicted on canvaa, or listened in rapt attention to tbe 
anecdotes of bivonac or camp, others sang and frolicked ; 
while one energetic jonng man played the flute, another 
performed to his own satisfaction upon a trnmpet. In 
the centre of this circnmncribed space, a boxing match 
wonld be carried on, with blows given and taken in right 
good earnest ; while in the midst of all the tumult and 
unrest, the artiat who had attracted elements so varied 
around him painted aesidnously and worked with enthn- 
aiastie pleasure at the great pictures which, in the follow- 
ing year, were to delight the Parisian pubiio. 

Horace delighted in tho eKcitement, and possessed the 
enviable faculty of shutting his ears to all that did not 
concern his immediate occupation. From this fact the Idea 
arose that hie pictures cost him no efTort of thought. This, 
however, was a mistake ; as he himself remarked : " People 
praise my facility ; but they are not aware that I spend 
twelve or fourteen nights without sleep in thinking out 
the picture I am going to paint." 

The paintings which in this extemporized exhibition were 
most true to the higher principles of art were undoubtedly 
those which might be aptly classified as historical genre. 
Of these The Trumpeter's Horse, La VaSette's Oath, The 
Solilwr of Waterloo, and T/ie Death of Foniatowshi are nniver- 
aally known. 

The attention bestowed upon The Sattle of Jennitapes 
was due quite as much to the fact that it had been pro- 
scribed as to its intrinsic merit. Every one pressed round 

criticize, to applaud ; but in every artistic essential it 

iB far inferior to Carle Vemet's Battle of Ma/rengo. The 
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ordinary accompaniments of abattle-scene were introduced : 
a group of staff officers, brilliant in uniform and impres- 
sive in appearance ; an exploded shell, rearing and 
lightened horses, a house on fire, and abundance of smoke, 
made up a miae eti scene which was effective without being 
in reality more true of the battle to whicL it owed its name 
than of any other. 

No such criticism applies to 27ig Barrier of Clichy, a 
picture which appeals to the heart of every beholder. The 
realities of war are clearly brought home to us in this de- 
fence of the harrier by a handful of gallant men. The 
names of most of them were familiar to the Parisians, from 
Marshal Moncey, who is giving orders to Colonel Odiot, 
down to many of tbe soldiers who were known to the 
painter. In the foreground the desolation of a family 
is foresliadowed in the drooping figure of the woman, 
who, having been driven from her home, has rescued 
her goat, and now, seated upon a remnant of her house- 
hold goods, soothes and warms the child nestling in her 
arms, whilst her heart aches for the wounded lad whose 
life-blood is fast ebbing away. The engraving of this 
pathetic picture is perhaps more striking even than the 
original, for it lacks the harshness of colouring which in 
all Horace Yernet's earlier works is a coaKpicuous failing. 
La Swrri&re de Clichy bears the date 1820. 

The year of bis private exhibition was a busy one in 
the life of the energetic painter. He prodnced in rapid 
succession, Tkn Battle of Hanau, The Battle of ilont^ntrail. 
The Defence of Sa/ragoasa, The Battle of I'oJniy, and A'apo- 
leon on the Bridge of Areola. With the exception of the 
last, which concentrates the interest of the painting npon 
one heroic action, these pictures represent the movements 
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of vast armies ; of entire battle-fields, filling; the per- 
Bpective far as the eye can reach with bodies of troopa. 

*■ the painter has in everj case so arranged his plan that 
"Ttte~Bye is at once arrested and interested in life-like 
groups which carry on the action of the piece in the fora- 
groniid. 

Fonr of the paintings of this year narrowly escaped the 
destruction which overtook so many of Vernet's produc- 
tions in the burning of the Palais Hojal, upon the S-ith of 
February, 1848. They were pierced with bayonet thruata, 
but were found capable of reparation, and are now in the 
Hertford Collection. 

Always popular with the Opposition, Vernet owed his 
restoration to royal favour to that very popularity. Fore- 
most among his patrons was Philip, Duke of Orleans, who 
never tired of having his portrait painted by bis favourite 
artist, and who figured in every imaginable scene ; he was 
introduced now in the Battles of Jemmapes and of Valmy; 
now amid the Swiss mountains ; or in the act of saving a 
priest's life at Vendflme. 

The position of the restored family was still insecure, 
and Charles X, observed with growing uneasiness the 
i lavished by his cousin upon the popular artist, 
jreover, alive to the fact that it is folly to 
persist in the persecution of genius, advances were made 
to Horace Vernet in tte shape of a request that he would 
paint the King's portrait. The grand historical painting 
now at Versailles, in which the Eing is represented re- 
viewing the troops in the Champs Elysees, was the result 
of this command, and was so satisfactory to his Majesty 
and the Court that the artist was at once commissioned 
to undertake another likeness of hia royal master. This 
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time the monient was ctosen where Chai'les X., accom- 
panied hy the Duke d'AngonIeme and the Duke of Orleans, 
is reTiewiiig the troops at VinceuBos — one of Horace 
Veriiet's most successful paintings. In this picture the 
grouping of the horses is excellent, and the artist has suc- 
ceeded in combining the dignified attitudes befitting the 
royal personages with the perfect ease of accomplished 
riders. 

These signs of a return to Court fnvonr were eufficient 
to open the doors of the Louvre to Horace Vemet. He 
was asked to undertake a vast mural painting, haying for 
its sabject Leo X. directing the works at the Vatican. 

In 182G he was elected member of the Institute, and 
took the seat — next his father — which, created in 1705 for 
Louis David, had been left vacant by Le Barbier. In the 
same year he received the Cross of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, in recognition of his large painting, The Fare- 
well to FontadnebleoM. 

The Salon of 1827 was rich in varied works from his 
brush. There appeared T}te Baffle of Bovxiiies, which is now 
to he seen in the Palace of Versailles ; Julius II. coThferrinq 
with Bramanie, Raphael, and Michelatigeh, o design foi" 
the Louvre ; and a large painting which, as illustrative of 
a particular phase of the artist's development, deserves a 
lengthened notice, viz., Edith seeking the body of Sarold 
aftee the Battle of IlastingB. 

At this time the contest between the followers of David, 
as the representative of the classic school of art, on the one 
hand, and those of the romantic school, varioasiy repre- 
sented by Delacroix, Gericault, and Ary Schoffer, on the 
other, was at its height. The reaction against the rigid for- 
, mality of the classic style had resulted in an equal exagge- 
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rationof the realism of its opposers. The first blow at Day id's 
Bnpremacy had been struck by Gericault with his Raft of 
the Medusa ; and Delacroix, in successive estibitiona, had 
declared and maiutaiued hia resolve to dethrone the leader 
of the classic school. Vernet, whose love of trnthful re- 
presentation led him to sympathize' in a measure with, 
the rising; influence, was too true to himself to be led 
into the somewhat unrefined bohemianisin of Delacroix, 
Tet, in many respects, his Edith teelcing the body of Snrold 
waa scarcely less sensational than one of Delacroix's own 
compositions. 

Heine, in a powerful ballad, imagines "Edith of the 
swan's neck" as an old woman, seeking on the battle-field 
the corpse of a lover of earlier days ; but Vernet has repre- 
sented the Anglo-Sason princess as young and fair, with 
swan-like neck, white arms, and red gold hair, which, 
pushed back from the temples, falls in billowy waves around 
her. Her expression of horror and fear, as, accompanied 
by monks, she flits hastily across the blood-stained field, is 
terrible, and almost revolting in its troth. Amid the heaps 
of groaning', dying, and the dead, guided by the sure 
instinct of her love, she seeks her lost one ; and, despite 
the linea cloth which shades his face, recognizes the body 
of her kingly lover, which, half despoiled of its roynl gar- 
ments, is stretched befoi'e her in the rigour of death. 

The pious monks are busy as they lay the dead in quiet 
resting-places, or seek to call back the fluttering breath of 
those who linger yet upon the borderland. 

The composition is iii a high degree di'amatic ; and 
whilst it is open to the charge of exaggeration in its de- 
tails, its merits are also of a high order. Edith's expres- 
sion of concentrated agony is startlingly efi'ective, and the 
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chiarosenro is exceedinglj well managed. The reality of 
death is etemly shown in the kingly coipse. The half- 
• naked form which occupies a prominent position is mar- 
I vellonfi in the accuracy of its drawing and in anatomical 
proportions. The painting, which was too realistic for the 
moderate school, and not sufGeiently exaggerated for the 
more extreme realists, excited great interest, and evoked 
much discnssion among critics, hnt was not favonrahly re- 
ceived by the puhlic. There was an element in it which 
was foreign to Horace Vernet's more popular style, and 
as it waa his first highly-realistic painting, so was it a!ao 
bis last. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

1828 TO 1836. 

Vi>rnet ofltred tlie DirecWrship in Rome — Picturea paiiil<J in Italy — 
Meniielssohn'a visit to Horace Vernet— Accession of the Duke of 
Orlenns — Diatnrbancea in Rome — Belurn lo Paris in 1835 — Continned 
palronBge of Lnnia Philippe — Fall of Bona — Jonrney to Afriot — 
Scenes of Arab life — Rapid painting— Journey to Ruasia. 



THE Conrt, aiixiona to make amends for former depre- 
cintion of the most popular genius of France, offered 
Vernet the Directorship of the Academy in Rome ; and, in 
1828, he entered upon hia duties in that capital as the suc- 
cessor of Pierre Guerin. The many well-known pictnrea 
painted during his stay in Italy attest the influence of that 
oouotry upon Vcmet's genius. For the most part, hia com- 
positions at this time sprang directly out of the scenes by 
which he was surrounded. 

He quickly sent for exhibitioa Tim Bandiie of Terracina 
and Tlie Confession of the BaiwUt. Nowhere was Veroet's 
genius more at home than in such scenes as those which 
he now executed. He entered with keen zest and de- 
light into the spirit of the brigand life ; whilst he threw 
all the energy of his genius int-o the fighting scene at 
Terracina, he reached a greater height of pathos and true 
the confession of the dying brigand chief. 
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The same Exhibition of 1831 contained The Procession of 
Leo XII. carried hy his Siviss GitaTds to St. Fet&r'e. In this 
work "^Ternet's genius triumphed over one of the greatest 
difBcr ,ies of art ; he succeeded in raising the picture of a 
ceremony which, in its pageantry, could scarcely fail to 
appear moootonous, to the height of an elaborate artistic 
production, rich, not only in historicul truth and the 
speaking and life-like portraits of the members of the pro- 
cession, but also in the elaboration of all the details which, 
lend vitality to such a scene. 

His Raphael and Michelangelo orossinr/ the Qouri of the 
Vatican and hia Judith and Hohf ernes were attem pts ia a dif- 
ferent direction, and.bythe very natnreof his genius, less suc- 
cessful. HerewaanolongeraqnestiouofefFeetmerely; both 
the subjects were surrounded by a halo of romantic legend 
which called for ideal treatment. Criticism was loud in con- 
demnation when they appeared. In the first-named painting 
Vernet attempted the illustration of a current legend, which 
relates that Michelangelo, encountering Raphael in the 
court of the Vatican, attended by his mauy pupils, sneer- 
ingly remarked, " You walk with the retinue of a Prince." 
To which Raphael is supposed to have given the somewhat 
uncourteous i^ply, " And you alone, like an executioner." 
To add an interest to the scene, Ternet has introduced an 
episode which ia somewhat theatrical in effect. He repre- 
sents Raphael as pausing — struck by the grace and attitude 
of a young Roman mother, who, seated among the waiting 
populace, nurses her child — to transfer to canvas by 
rapid touches the outlines of some future picture of the 
Madonna. Much of the effect of the painting is sacrificed 
to an arrangement which is aufBciently inartistic. The 
aged Buonarroti, with his single attendant^ who carries 
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before him his painting-gear, issues from a room above, at 
the head of the stairway ; while the youngor artist stands 
in contemplation of his improvised model below. The 
figure of the aged pniuter ia thus only half given, and the 
artist has shown a personal depreciation of his great fore- 
rnnner which is not commendable. He has so portrayed 
Bnonarroti that he appears as the malign svnd spiteful 
spectator of the success of a younger rival. His attitude 
lacks dignity, and the want of harmony between the two 
natures seems to find rcfiection in the somewhat strained 
attitudes of the principal actors in the scene. 

It was an artistic mistake to attempt to perpetuate the 
failings of a great and gifted nature, or to deduce so much 
rancour from an ill- authenticated legend. 

In Judith and Holofernes we notice the great effort made 
by the artist to liberate himself from the conventional 
treatment of Biblical subjects. The sleeping Assyrian and 
infuriated Judith are both alike modern. The whole 
rendering of the picture, in its vivid colouring, realistic 
striving aft-er effect, and elaboration of costume, is thea- 
trical, and its popular success was largely owing to that 
clever rendering of essential detail which was one of Ver- 
net's great characteriatics. 

The first years of Vernet's stay in Rome must have 
been very delightful, — they were full of pleasure and ex- 
citement. Settled with his family in the Villa Medici, he 
gave a series of brilliant fetes, and his home was the centre 
of the best society of the capital. His father had accom- 
panied him, and thus the artist was surrounded by all who 
were dearest to him. His only daughter, the beautiful and 
accomplished Louise, assisted her mother in doing the 

inours of the house, and an extract from a letter written 
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by Paul Delaroolie to a, friend, upon his first acqa&tntance 
Tvith her, gives as lui idea of the estimation in which she 
was held. 

" No doubt," he writes, " it would be more humble and 
proper if I were to tell you that Mademoiselle Louise's 
attractions have been exaggerated by her many admirers; 
but, in truth, I find her * Bj)iritudle, ionne, et joUe.' " 

In 1S35 Vernet had the great happiness of seeing his 
beloved daughter united to the man who had shown so 
just an appreciation of her. 

An interesting reference to Horace Vernet during his 
stay at Rome is found in one of Mendelssohn's letters.' 
He says : — 

" Ton ask me about Vernet ; iind this is, indeed, a 
pleasant theme. I believe I may say I have learned some- 
thing from him, and every one may do the same. He pro- 
duces with incredible freshness and facility. When a form 
meets his eye which touches his feelings, he instantly 
adopts it ; and while others are deliberating whether it can 
be called beautiful, and praising and censuring, he has 
long completed his work, entirely deranging onr resthetical 
standard. Though this faculty cannot be acquired, its 
principle is admirable, and the serenity which springs from 
it ajid the energy it calls forth in working nothing caa re- 
place 

" In the midst of the gardens of Villa Medici stands a 
small house, in which as yoa approach you hear a tnmnlt, 
ehonting and wrangling, or a piece executed on a trumpet, 
or the barking of a dog. This is Vernet's atelier. The 
most picturesque disorder prevails everywhere — guns, a 
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Irazitiiig born, a monkey, palettes, a conple of dead barea 
or rabbits, the walla covered with pictures, finished or nn- 
finished. The Investiture of the National Cockade — an ec- 
centric picture which does not please lae, portraits recently 
taken of Thorwaldsen, Eynard, and Latour-Maobonrg, some 
horses, a stetch of Judith, and studies for it ; the por- 
trait of the Pope, a couple of Moorish heads, bag-pipers, 
Papal soldiers. Gain, and Abel, and, lastly, a drawing of the 
interior itself — all hang np in his etndio, 

" Lately, his hands were quite full, owing to the number 
of pictures bespoke of him ; but, in the street, he saw one 
of the Campagna peasants, who are armed and mounted by 
Government, and ride about Rome. The singular costume 
caught the artist's eye, and next day he began & pictnre 
representing a similar peasant, sitting on his horse, in bad 
weather, in the Campagna, and seizing his gun in order 
to take aim at some one with it. In the distance are 
visible a small troop of soldiers, and the desolate plain. 
The minut« details of the weapon, the peasant peeping 
through the soldier's uniform, the wretched horse and its 
shabby trappings, the discomfort prevalent throngbont, 
and the Italian phlegm in the bearded fellow, make a 
charming little pictnre. And no one can help envying 
him, who sees the real delight with which his brush 
traverses the stretched canvas — at one time putting in & 
little rivulet, and a couple of soldiers, and a button in the 
saddle, then lining the soldier's great-coat with green. 
Countess E. asked him to allow her to be present when he 
was at work ; but when he darted on it as a hungry man 
does on food, her amazement was great. The whole family, 
&a I told you, are good people : and when old Carle talks 

lut his father Joseph, you must feel respect for them." 
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Meantime, affairs in France bad undergone a change. 
The Revolution of July, 1830, which overthrew the Bonr- 
bons, called to the throne Vernet'a old protector and patron, 
the Dttke of Orleans. A revolution which, in Paris, was 
BO favourable for the artist, was less auspicious for him in. 
Rome. He was appointed diplomatic representative of 
France in that city; the members of the legation, being ad- 
herents of the Bourbon family, all retired to Kaples. The 
Romaii population were hostile to him, and he was con- 
stantly annoyed by anonymous and threatening letters. 
Unpleasant aa his own position was, it was even more 
annoying for his family. His wife and daughter were 
forced to remain seclnded in the Villa Medici ; and a 
feeling of expectation and dread possessed the whole city. 

Horace Vernet, at this difficult juncture, maintained an 
attitude of quiet dignity, which compelled the respect of 
the disaffected populace, and obtained for him the approval 
of his home Government. Replaced by M, Ingres, on 
January 1, 1835, he left Rome, and, no doubt greatly to his 
own satisfaction, returned to Paris, where Louis -Philippe 
received him with a cordiality which enhanced his former 
popularity. The king's mind was fully occupied with a 
scheme worthy of bis elevated position. He desired to 
perpetuate within the walls of Versailles the great achieve- 
ments of the French armies in modern times. No fitter 
artist could be found than the author of Clicky and Jeni' 
mape^. Vernet, immediately upon his return from Italy, 
had presented his royal patron with a magnificent picture, 
representing Tlie Airival of IJie Dulce of Orlea^is at the Palais 
Royal on the SOth of July, 1830. 

Xo one could better appreciate the talents and resources 
of the popular artist than the reigning Icing. Entrusted 
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with, a painting. The Fall of Sana, which had taken place 
in 1832, Vernet entered upon the firRt of his African jonr- 
nejB, and travelled far and wide, penetrating into the 
interior, in search of truthful details for this picture. This 
journey, lite nil that followedit, was prolific of the greatest 
results. Nothing more unlike the stereotyped historical 
painting than the large picture of Tlie Fall of Bona can 
be conceived. The French fleet lies at anchor before the 
beleaguered city, whilst the walls are lined with the Arab 
troops, who, having resisted the attack of French artil- 
lery, and the forces brought against them, have sncourabed 
t-o famine. Clearly enongh is their condition indicated in 
the avidity with which the Mahommedana seize the bread 
held out to them by the victorious Frenchmen ; whilst, npon 
the beach, the armed sailors impatiently await an entry 
into the citadel. The sunny atmosphere of the South, the 
bright rays of the tropical sun, the breeze which seems 
languid from the heat, are fitly represented, and Inll the 
very senses of the beholder, suggesting a qnietude in 
nature in sharp contrast to the restless human hearts so 
full of bitterness and strife. 

The many new impressions which Vernet gathered np in 
his African journey found expression in the life-like pic- 
tures of the inhabitants which lined the Exhibition walls. 
Their Eastern characteristics completed the artist's eman- 
cipation from dogmatic rule. There is a freedom and 
breadth in all his later paintings which are wanting in hia 
earlier works. First in order, we may name A Wild Bowr- 
}mnt in the Sahwra Desert, a scene full of life. The 
fiery exultation of the successful dogs as they run down 
prey, and the superior onjoymeut of the huntsmen, 
who, smiling in the face of danger, wait the result, are 
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verytme to nature. The Mahommedan chief, who calmly 
points a pistol at the raging boar, is no other than, the re- 
nowned Tnsof himself. The whole arrangement of this 
picture is more life-like and real than its companion, A 
Lion Hunt. Superior, perhaps, to either ia that which 
brings before ns The Listening Arabs, as, seated in front of 
their tents, they lend a willing ear to a tale which is told 
them ; whilst exceeding all three in true pathos and appeal 
to the universal hnman heart is The Arab Mother's La/mant 
over the Death of her Child. 

Vernet's acquaintance with Arab life had a somewhat 
singular effect in directing his choice of subjects to those 
scenes from the Bible with which the world had so long 
been familiar. He conceived the idea of presentiug the 
subjects of Scripture tales in their national costnmea and 
with national characteristioa. He himself, in a paper which 
he read at the Institute, relates how this idea first occurred 
to him. He says : — 

"One day, upon au excursion in the neighbourhood 
of Bona, I was lying ia my tent reading the Scriptural 
account of Rebeccii with her pitcher upon her left shoulder, 
and how she moved it to the right to allow Eleazar to drink 
from it. This description appeared to me a little difficult of 
comprehension, when, raising my eyes, what did I behold? 
A yonng woman, giving drink to a soldier in the precise 
way which it had seemed to me so difficult to conceive. 
From that moment the longing seized me to trace the con- 
nection between the customB of the people, which had sur- 
vived all innovations, and those described in Holy Writ." 

Vernet's knowledge of the Scriptures was very deep. It 
formed, indeed, apart from painting, his principal study j 
it was his constant habit to work with an open Bible on 
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his table, and he never travelled without one abont him. 
He carefally elaborated the idea, the birth of which he ho 
graphically describes ; and, in a wonderful painting, faith- 
fully copied the living models. In his Bebecca at the Wdl, 
he attained a height of artistic success which exceeded all 
his preceding efforts. The enthusiastic reception accorded 
it by the public outweighed the animosity of the few critics 
who sneered at the attempt to give an Arabic interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, 

Vernet was singularly indifferent to criticism ; willing, 
indeed, to admit it when it was just, but ignoring it when 
he conceived it dictated by personal animosity or ill-will, 
HJB wife suffered more In such respects than he, and, in 
reply to one of her letters, he says ; — 

"In the only note I have received from you, yon are 
fiill of anger with the papers. What importance have 
their remarks for me, if they are wrong ? And if they are 
in the right, what better conrse is open to me than to bow 
my head ? I do my best, and when I leave my stcdio to 
rest, I do so with the purest conscience. . . . Do not vex 
yonrself about the cries of those who like to lower a repu- 
tation ; let them talk, and don't let your mind be disturbed 
by paying any attention to them." 

Again: "Just criticism," he writes, "has taught me 
much : unjust criticism has invigorated me," 

The painter had opened up a new sphere of labour, 
and, like many another, he never excelled his first 
effort. When, in due course, his Hagur expelled hj 
Ahrahwm, Twmar and Judah, Judith and Holofemes, Tkg 
SamiMitan, and Jos^h and Me Brethren successively ap- 
peared, and each in its way justified his popularity, not 
one among them excelled the Eebecca in simplicity. 
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grandeai' of design, and adherence to the Old TeRtamm^ 
history. 

Three largo designs undertaken by Vemet for Ver- 
sailles, upon his retnrn from Africa, were each intended 
to represent some glorions event in the life of the great 
Napoleon. These were the battle-scenea of Jena, Pried- 
land, and Wagram, in each of which some episode connected 
with the victoriouH general claims the attention. They far 
exceed in dramatic interest the earlier battle-pieces, and in 
the workmanship there is a marked advance. For ex- 
ample, in The Battle of Friedland, the time is chosen when 
the setting sun throws its beams over the figure of the 
emperor, and, lighting up his face, bathes in its rays the 
generals near him, whilst the shade which envelops the 
standing masses before him is lightened by the reflection 
into the warmest chiaroscuro. 

The Battle of Fontenoy is less effective, and appeals less 
either to the imagination or to the heart. The time-worn 
arrangement is followed — the king, surrounded by his 
suite, occupying the central position, whilst the prisoners 
and wounded are on either side. The introduction of the 
incident of the young officer's exultation at the decoration 
he has received is out of keeping with the tragical sur- 
roundings of the piece. This composition, although it was 
not exhibited till the year 1836, was in reality commenced 
at the instigation of Louis XVIII. ; and to this fact the 
difference in the treatment and style of the subject may be 
attribnted. 

It is scarcely conceivable that all these works, with the 
exception of the last, were begun and completed within 
two years. Vernet's marvetloaa celerity, and the fertility 
of his imagination, accomplished feats which appear in- 
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credible. Gifted with estniordinary powers of perception 
and a most aatonishing memory, he was of bo raethodical 
and orderly a, character, that his friend Ge'ricanlt aptly 
comnared his mind to a well-stocked bureau, and said 
that Verret had but " to open a di'awer in it to find what 
he needed." It is related of him that a single glance at 
a mode! was sufficient to t«ll him all that was necessary 
for the most minute detail of appearance ; aod he himself 
narrates that, after a lapse of twenty years, he painted from 
memory a .>icene which he had only casually noted in his 
travels, 

He was an energetic and most enterprising traveller, 
and his correspondence is eafficient proof of his enjoyment 
of his jonrneys. Thus, from Damascus he writes : — 

" I have had a pleasant day, for I have seen many new 
thing-g^many and varied, indeed — which are all subor- 
dinated, in niy mind, to my one idea of making a pictnre 
of them. This country certainly has no epochs. . , . 
Pharaoh, pursuing the Israelites in his chariot, raised the 
same dust in the desert as Mehemet AH with hia artillery. 
The Arabs have not changed." 

Writing to his wife, he reflects upon the constant 
change of thought afforded him : — 

" Two hours later we are at Bethlehem ! These are 
the events which constitBte the charm, of a journey. 
Scarcely has one emotion passed, when a totally new one 
succeeds. Iteaching the snmmit of a mountain, one per- 
ceives, ail at once, on the opposite side of a profound 
ravine — Bethlehem ! I see but shepherds, magi, poor 
infants massacred, and a cradle, destined to change the 
face of the world. . . , This little ruined village touches 
heart far more than the grand pyramids, which merely 
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astoniah the eye." He appears, indeed, not to have been 
greatly struck by the Pyramids, for he remarks that "to 
admire them it is necessary to recall the difficulties which 
mnat have been overcome in the construction of these 
enormons monnmente ;" but behind them ia " tw gratui 
coquin de desert," which is imposing after another fashion. 

Tireleas and full of life, he had scarcely settled down to 
work after his African journey when ho was off to Russia. 
In 1836 he paid hla first visit to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, in pursuance of an order he received from the 
Russian emperor for four scenes from the Turkish- Russian 
war of 1826. For each of them an honorarium of 50,000 
francs was promised him. 

He proceeded to a rapid study of the localities which 
were to be represented, and in less than twelve months the 
first of the aeries, The Storming of Varna, was exhibited in 
Bnaaia. Unfortunately for his European reputatiou, hia 
works during his stay in Rassia remain in St. Petersburg, 
and have not been reproduced by engravings. 
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Keturn to Paris— Journey to North Africa — PainMiigs for tlie Con- 
slantine Hall — Incomplete: Fainting of Battle of Nezib — Journey to 
Egypt — "The Slave Market" — Another Journey to Russia — Recep- 
tion bytheCsar — Return to Paria^JotimEylo Algier*— " LaSmata" 
— Soeno* from Desert Life — Death of his only chiiri— Decoration of 
Hall of Deputies— Last portrait of Louia-l'hilippc — Character of his 
genius^ Second marriage — Death. 

ALMOST immediatelyupon Vernet'sreturnfrom Russia 
& new undertaking resulted in a freah joarney to 
Africiv. In October, 1837, the French arms had taken 
Constantine, in North Africa. The King now placed at 
the artist's disposal a great hall in Tersailles, desiriug 
him to cover the walls with a aeries of large paintings 
illustrative of the glories of this last campaign. Early in 
1838 Horace Vernet started upon his journey, and in the 
space of little more than twelve months he had accom- 
plished the almost incredible pi-oduction of the three 
largest of the proposed paintings. 

These three paintings represented the operations of the 
Hiege from the 10th to the 13th of October, 1837. The 
first gave the dispersal of the Arab forces from the heights 
of Coadiat-Ali, which command the town ; the Eecond, the 
attack on the trenches, investiu g the inner circle of the 
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city ; aad the last, the assaalfc upon the principal part 
of the city itself. These colossal pictnres, each complete 
in itself, are perhaps the most wonderfal productions of 
Vemet's genius. The knowledge of national character, 
the keen perception of the spirit which animated the 
actors in the fearful scenea depicted, the truth nnd life- 
like reality of the soldiers, both French and Arab, and 
the introduction of endless episodes and incidents which 
familiarize the mind with the action of the piece, all com- 
bine to place the Constantino pictures foremost among the 
stupendous efforts of Horace Vemet's life. In life-like 
reality of detjiil, and in the fulness of those minute 
touches which bring the whole scene before the beholder 
they are unequalled. Their interest is heightened by the 
speaking likenesses which the artist's facile brush has 
perpetuated. The warlike spirit which animated alike the 
highest general and the meanest drummer-hoy or private 
appeals forcibly to the nation for whose glory they were 
painted. These three pictnres are wonderful in still an- 
other respect, and in that particular unlike the Hucceeding 
paintings of later years. Crowded as each is with episode, 
every incident is subservient to the main interest of the 
siege, and while each of the three is in itself a perfect work, 
r11 are so allied that they make up one harmonious whole. 
In design, execution, and vivid colouring they illustrate a 
height of attainment upon the part of the artist which 
later works were, indeed, to equal, but which was never 
surpassed by him. 

Another colossal work, undertaken by Vemet at the in- 
Htance of Mehemet Ali, T/ts Bailie of Nenb, was destined 
never to be completed, althongh in preparation for it the 
painter undertook a jonrney through Assyria and Egypt for 
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the collection of materials. The failure of the project is the 
leas to be regretted aa, from the gigantic proportions pro- 
posed for the piotnre, it could have scarcely been more 
than a piece of decorative painting. 

This commission rescinded, Vernet was at leisure to 
throw himself with renewed ardour into the work sugges- 
ted by his time-honoured patron, Louis -Philippe. Smaller 
pictures for the Constantine Hall, and larger representa- 
tions of various scenea of French triumphs were entrusted 
to biip. Amongst them we may refer to The Grossituj of 
the Teniah Pasg, Tlie Fassaye of the Iron Gate, The Occupa- 
iio7i of Ancona, Entrance of the Frenok Fleet into the Tajus, 
ZVifl Surrender of Antwerp, &c. Into each picture the artist 
has introduced some tolling incident, Gome thrilling episode 
which reflects glory upon the French arms nnd appeals to 
the martial spirit of the nation. 

To the year 1S38 belonjTs a painting of a different class 
which is preserved in the Wagner Gallery in Berlin, The 
Slave Market. In this another spirit breathes. The kind 
heart of the artist had been deeply touched by his visit to 
Cairo, to " that odious market, where poor little negroes, 
male and female, are pat np together on a ragged square 
piece of cloth, like apples— five a penny." The harrowing 
details of the unholy traffic, the saddening and degi'ading 
results of the slaves' condition are brought prominently 
forward ; whilst the genius of the artist finds expression 
in the varied beauty of form and face of the Circassians, 
or in the stolid and submissive appearance of the lower 
negro women. The scene is painfat, not because the artist 
has so willed it, but because its every detail ia so true to 
life, and eo characteristic of the debased natures which 
alone can participate in such a traffic. 
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Theatrical in conception and verging upon the esag- 
gei^ted realism of Edith on the Battle-field, ft painting of 
this period claims notice. In Judith and 3olofemes, the 
horror of the picture is almost repulsive, and its merits 
rest solely upon the Torce and energy of conception, and 
I the harmony of the vivid colouring. 

In 1843, ft«Bh orders received from the Czar resulted in 
another journey to Russia. Upon this second visit the 
artist was overwhelmed with honours and gifts. The 
Emperor received and treated him as a personal friend, and 
the sums which awaited the execution of his pictares were 
fabulous in amouot. At every review or parade the Em- 
peror claimed his company, and when the imperial visit to 
the Caucasns was arranged, Veraet accompanied the cor- 
tege in the character of the Emperor's companion. During 
this excursion what stores of incident and anecdote were 
gathered by the artist, our knowledge of his memory 
can suggest. The best-known results are the gigantic 
painting of Tlie Storming of Tola, representing the posi- 
tion of the attacking aiTny in the village of Vola; and 
a small composition known aa Tlie Sledge Drive, The 
latter, in spite of its small size, is one of the most perfect 
of Vemet's productions, and is well known through en- 
gravings. The scene represented must have been very 
familiar to him during his Russian travels. The fiery 
horses bearing the noiseless sleigh through the snow-laden 
KT ; the traveller immersed in fnrs, bending before the 
coming storm; the immovable driver, erect in his place, 
guiding his willing steeds, are each as true and life-like as 
the storm-birds swooping before the wind, and the ntter 
desolation and stormy aspect of the surrounding atmo- 
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sphere. This little pictnr 
efforts of modern genias. 

Returaing from Itnesia rich in every attoinable hononr, 
the friend of royalty and the idol of the people, Vemet 
had scarcely time for repose before he started upon a new 
journey in search of incidents for the painting of yet an- 
other scene in the drama of French conquest. This time 
he penetrated to the valley of the Atlas, and immortalized 
the valiant action of the Dnke d'Anmale, who, with his 
600 followers, had taken the Sinala of Abd-el-Kader in the 
desert near Algiers. By desire of Louis -Philippe this 
painting; was to exceed in size all the foregoing pictures, and 
was to measure G6 feet in length, and 16 feet in height.' 

The scene to he represented was one which offered almost 
inBurmo notable difficulties, over which the genius of a 
Vemet alone might hope to triumph. The place chosen by 
Abd-el-Kader fortheaecnrity of bis wives, his slaves, flocks, 
and treasures of every kind was an entrenched camp in the 
heart of the Desert. Here were collected a population of 
over 20,000 soula, of which 5,000 were fighting-men. In 
the fullest security, and unprepared for any danger, the 
surprised camp was at the mercy of the weaker force of 
the foe. Vemet brings before us on his gigantic canvas 
the scene of confusion and of horror which ensued — the 
panic among the men, the horror of the women, the terror 
of the awakened children, intermised with the confusion of 
the alarmed animals, all reduced by the artist's genius to 
an elaborate scries of incidents, which one after another 
awaken the interest of the beholder. We can believe with 
truth that Vemet stood bewildered before the vast stretch 
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of canviis which was prepared for him as 
his Biidertaking. Yet from his memory he drew i 
stores of recollection, such vivid realization of the locality 1 
imd the event, that the work grew like magic under his- 1 
brash, and in less than nine months the wondei 
aentetion was complete. In spite of the short time devoted I 
to it, no single portion betrays a hnrried hand ; each sepa- 
rate incident is complete in the minutest detail, and leads J 
on naturally to the next, forming an harmonious whole. ] 
Vemet'fl skill as a colourist, hia innate comprehei 
of the passions which he was destined to portray, his ' 
intense sympathy with the military details of the scenes, 
were all-powerful in hia attempt to bring vividly forward 
the striking incidents of a late French triumph. 

It was unavoidable that so large a picture should bo ' 
in a measure open to criticism as a decorative painting, 
but the appreciation which Vernet met with from the 
public was as warm as over. The master was at once 
overwhelmed with similar commissious, and i 
others he undertook the representation of the triumph of 
the French arms at Isly, under Marshal Bugeand. Follow- 
ing his usual custom Vernet commenced by a journey to the 
scene of action, and set out in 1845 for the tield of laly. 
In the foUo^viug year the picture was ready for exhibition, 
and in comparison with La S}7iala was small, and want- 
ing in lively interest. But its merit lies precisely in the 
absence of that which a more ordinary mind would have 
selected as incident, whilst the interest culminates in a 
charge of the French column at the right, which appears 
as if rushing from the background of the picture forward 
upon the beholder. The dust and smoke-begrimed soldiers, 
who, advancing with all tbe dash peculiar to the French, 
are yet in so compact and uniform a mass, impress one with. 
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DEATH or HIS DAUGHTER LOUISE, 

their breathleaB eagerness; and the clasfa and whirr of their 
weapons as thej posh, forward are almost felt. The work 
bestowed upon tbis one regiment is eqnal to the elabora- 
tion of the Constantine pieces. 

Scenes froni desert life occnpied the painter's leisnre 
moments. The versatility of his genina found relief in 
most varied expressions, and whilst his mind was at one 
moment filled with the exaltant delight in French buccoes 
which glows in his battle-pieces, at another his brush 
found occupation in quiet scenes which brought him little 
less fame than Lis Versailles paintings : of such are The 
Post in tlie Sahara, Tlta Prayer in tlie Desert, and T/ie Caraoan, 

The year 1845 brought a shadow upon Horace Vernet's 
life which for a time diminished his artistic activity. 
His only child Louise, wbo ten years earlier had married 
his great friend and artist-companion, Paul Delaroohe, died, 
after a lingering illness. The sympathy felt for him was 
universal. Inquiries were continually sent from the 
Taileries during the last days of Madame Delaroche's 
illness, and shortly after her death King Louis- Philippe 
sent fur the artist to the palace, aud personally assured 
him of his deep sorrow. 

Vernet's gloom and depression were not easily dis- 
persed ; he fancied " his star " had deserted him, and his 
grief for & time so overwhelmed him as to give him a dis- 
taste for his profession, and closed the more active period 
of his life. 

It was only after a lengthened seclusion that Horace 
Vernet was induced to undertake another work of magni- 
tude for the Louvre, for which he had in earlier years 
prepared the design. He was to decorate the ceiling of 
the Hall of Deputies. In part historical and in part alle* 
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gorical, the central design comprised a large number of the 
principal painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, »a 
Braroante, Baphael, Michelangelo, &c. ; whilst in the side 
pieces scenes of industry were to be symbolically repre- 
eented. Little in accordance with Vernet's gifts as such 
an undertaking appears, he threw into its completion 
much of the zeal and energy of his earlier years. 

In 134<7, he painted a lastpicture for his faithful patron 
Louis- Philippe — a portrait of the king on horseback. 

The Revolution of 1848 had disastrous results for the 
artist. Through it he lost a sincere patron in the de- 
throned and exiled monarch, and many of bis best paint- 
ings were burnt by the reyolutionists. Vernet was so 
keenly troubled by the political events of the year that he 
relinquished the home which had been one of the greatest 
interests of his life, and in which he had collected together 
treasures of every kind, and the luxaries of every country. 
He condemned all his most valued possessions to be sold, 
and retired to a small apartment in the Institute, which 
was in striking contrast to the refioeitients and appoint* 
ments of his former habitation. 

He was not, however, to remain long inactive. In 1849, 
the President of the new Eepnblic gave him a commis- 
sion for another glorious record of French success. He 
was to paint The Siege of Borne, In search of the accu- 
rate details needed for such an undertaking he went 
to Italy, and in 1852 the picture was exhibited. The 
plan was not artistically conceived, and the painting was 
open to graver objectiona than those urged against La 
Smala. Through a wide -spreading landscape the walla 
and bastions of the city loom in the background, whilst 
a series of episodes incidental to the siege of a fortified 
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city are iutrodnced in the fore^ouad, with bnt little con- 
nection between thera. From a distance the whole appears 
an incoherent mass of confusion. The same remarks may 
be applied in a measure to Tiie Stormiiuj of Vola, a gigantic 
painting undertaken at the instance of the Emperor of 
Unssia : the surging masses of troops, the countless dying 
and dead, fill the beholder with an amazed surprise, and 
admiration for the brain which could imagine and convey 
such a scene to canvas ; bnt there is little in the picture 
to satisfy the requirements of true art. 

It is a relief to turn from these to some smaller works, 
which attest the unimpaired power of the master's genius : 
Joseph's Brethren, a representation of the Scriptural snb- 
ject, The Wild Stay Hunt in Morocco, The Camp in Kabylie, 
and the picture of Brother Philip, which exacted an ap- 
plause as enthusiastic as any earlier work, although, per- 
haps, less deserved. 

The Universal Exhibition of 1855 contained twenty-one 
of Vemet's pictures, which in themselves would serve to 
illustrate the character of the man. The immense fertility 
of his genius, his incomparable memory, his inventive 
faculty, his power of rapid observation and of seizing the 
Striking point of any scene or person, with the variety of 
objects which in turnwere portrayed by his brush, all reflect 
his singular powers, whilst the very nature of his versatile 
gifts precluded that finished workmanship which makes 
the enduring charm of greater masters. The productions of 
his prolific brush were too rapid, too brilliant, too, modern 

conception and execution, to bear comparison with the 
laboured and painstaking productions of those great men 
whose works have lived through centuries. 

But it is essential to a fair estimation of Horace "Vernet 
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that hiB works should be judged as a whole, for it ia 
nnqnestionable that whilsL other contemporary artists 
may have exceeded him in every separate branch of paint- 
ing, no one has excelled him in every branch of art. His 
stndies of the nnde were inferior to those of Ingres ; his 
Scriptnral snbjects leas successful than those by Flandrin; 
in historical painting he was surpassed by Gerard, and he 
conld not compete with either his father or Gericanlt in 
the painting of horses: but he conld say of himself with 
truth, " Inferior to all my competitors in each particular 
part, I surpass them on the whole." He must be judged 
by the effect of his works, rather than by their intrinsic 
merit. He was wanting in depth of conception, beoaase 
hia own nature was in a degree superficial. He insensibly 
reflected the popular feeling, and free from any strong bias, 
was patronized snccessiveiy by royalista and republicans. 
Political ranconr was impossible to him, and his paintings 
perpetnate the triumphs of all parties. 

In a work like the present the most remarkable only of 
hia productions could be selected for notice, but a fair idea 
of his pecnliarities both as an artist and a man may bo 
gathered from them. During the ten months which he 
deveted to the great painting of Z'/^eO(^p^^reo/ "I^a Stnala," 
he occupied bis evenings in drawing designs for 500 
illnstrations intended for a " History of Napoleon," which 
are as spirited in conception as any of his larger works. 
He drew numberless ironical sketches for the lithographic 
publications of his day, and was well known and appre- 
ciated as a caricaturist, It was not hia habit to study 
the subjects of his paintings deeply. An idea once con- 
ceived, he seemed impelled by his genius to dash off the 
entire picture at the utmost speed, and in a manner which 
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was invariably effective. Memory and imagination went 
hand-in -hand, and the results were so harmonioas that 
he seldom or never effaced a scene or person after the 
first rough sketch had conveyed his meaniDg. His own 
imaginntion was bo vivid that he left nothing to be filled 
in by that of others ; he was so imbued with the spirit of 
his subject that he impressed by the mere force of his 
own enthusiastic conception. Essentially French in cha- 
racter and genius, his military pictures appealed to the 
martial spirit of his conntrymen, and to them in a large 
measure his triumphant success must be attributed. 
Whatever the verdict of prosperity upon his miscellaneous 
works may be, his battle-pieces will hold the highest place 
60 long as military glory is dear to the nation whose 
triumphs it was his greatest pleasure to perpetuate. 

" Vernet's pictures," said Sir Edwin Landseer, " sur- 
pass those of all hia rivals, because, in addition to their 
own merit, they proceed only from himself and from his 
observation of nature." 



The last years of Vernet's life were saddened by domestic 
loHH. His wife's death in 1856 was a severe blow from 
which he suffered deeply. In 1858 he married again, a 
widow, Madame de Boisricheox, the daughter of General 
Fuller, an Englishman. She nursed him with deep devo- 
tion through the sad mouths which preceded his death. 

Daring his last illness the Emperor somewhat tardily 
sent him the cross of " Grand Officier de la Legion 
d'Honneur," with a letter expressing sympathy with his 
Bnfferings. But it was then too late. Yernet possessed at 
Hyeres a beautiful estate called "Ie« Beriietles," and it 
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was thitiier he wished to go. " Snn ! snn ! " he cried io hia 
delirinni, " I will not die here ; I will die in the sanshiae ! " 
Bat all was in vain. He espired in his apartment in the 
InHtitnte on the l/th January, 1863, He had attained the 
highegt honours possible in his profession, and was the 
last and moat SDCcesBFul of the artist family of Vernet. 

The Academy, aa a mark of respect, decreed that they 
wonld not appoint his sncceasor nntil after six months of 
monrning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF HOKACE VERNET,' 



MANY anecdotes prove Vemet's kindness of heart, 
and the little animoBity which even the malice of 



his critics awoke in him. He was estremely aenBitive, and 

I could not Bee suffering without an effort to relieve it. Afc 
a sham fight near Smjrna, which had been arranged to 
give him an exact idea for one of his paintings, two of the 
artillerymen were wounded. Vernet wrote to his wife; 
" In spite of my warlike enthusiasm, my heart is heavy. 
Imagine that two of the artillerymen have had their arms 
carried away ! They say such a thing happens at every 
manceuvre of the kind ! . . . . All that I would fain have 
written to you has escaped me ; I can think of nothing 
hut these poor wretches 1 " 



From Constantine he writes of the little orphan girl 
whom he has reHcued from the Arabs, and whose future 



' Many of these buctiIoicb arc ta 
le " Fine Arts Quarterly Review." 



I Trom an article by M. C. H i: 
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he 18 so anxious ta make happy that be at Srst thought of 
bringing her home to his wife ; but afterwards decided to 
place ber nnd«r the protection of Madame Adelaide. 



His kindness to tbe young men wbo tbrongod hia stndia 
is still most gratefully reraemhered by many of thorn. He 
declined to receive any payment for tbe instrnction be 
gave tbem, and assisted many of tbem in their profession. 
He obtained many fayours for others which be would 
never have solicited for himself. When one of his pnpils 
was drawn for tbe conscription, Vernet painted a picture 
for him, in order to enable bini to procure a. substitute. 



I 



Wishing to obtain, for an old hrigndier of Gendarmerie, 
whose acquaintance he bad made in Algeria, tbe cross of 
the Legion of Honour, be represented bim in his painting 
of the Sitiola with tbe decoration on bis breast. When the 
King came to see tbe picture, Vernet said : " I have put 
the cross on that old soldier of tbe Empire, but it appears 
that he baa not got it ; I must, therefore, take it off." 
" Do nothing of tbe kind, Horace," said tbe King ; " I give 
it to him." 

* 

When on a visit to Paris from Home, while he was 
director of tbe Academy there, Vernet called on his friend 
Lagrenee, wbo was an artist of but moderate abilities, 
chiefly employed in drawing patterna for tbe silk-weavers 
and carpeU makers. Finding that be was away from home 
— he had gone to be present at a fete given by tbe mana- 
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facturers of Lyons in his honour — he went to the Home 
Secretary, and, by arguments and entreaties, obtained the 
Legion of Honoar for Lagrenee, and went with it to Lyons 
where be was just in time to decorate him at the end of the 
banquet. 
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From t/if Jh-awivg Ay Horace Vemit. 

when he was in Algiers, he met with a young 
rtiat with whom be was but slightly acquainted 
leen studying at Paris, and who was just going 
thither, as hia fnnda were exhausted— a fac 
rnet bad ascertained on advising him to viai 
ith his usual liberality and kindness of heart, L 
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exclaimed : " I am director of the Academr at Rome ; jon 
must go there with me: I will be joar banker." Theyoang' 
artist went, and, thanks to Vemet's introduction to art 
patrons, soon earned anfficient to enable him to stay and 
study there, to his heart'tt content. 

* 

At the time of the inundation of the Loire, a lottery of 
objectB of art was got up for the benefit of the sufferers. 
Vemet contributed a picture, A Zoruive fjcinninj Bats. 
The winner was a lady from Bloia, charitably disposed, 
bat quite ignorant of art. When she had examined the 
picture with no critical eye, Vernet said : " If yon were 
offered 500 franca for my Zouave, you would accept them, 
I am sure." " I am not a connoisseur of paintings," she 
replied ; " but with 500 francs many misfortunes may be re- 
lieved." "Agreed," said Vernet, "for I see yon will part 
with it ! Then I was right in selling it yesterday to 
Goupil. There is a letter for him, madame, and he will 
give you 14,000 franca." This amount was spent in found- 
ing an orphan hospital. 



The following tale also testifies to his kindness of heai't, 
and his great facility of execution: — A cuirassier in 
full uniform one day entered Vemet's atelier. " What is 
it you want, my friend ? " said the painter. " Well, I 
want my portrait done, to send to the old mother down in 
Auvergne; and I want to know what your price is." "Ek 
hieji, and how much money have you?" " Thirty sous," 
said the soldier, diving hia hand into his pocket and 
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holding out the money. Ternet, with a few strokea of 
his bnifih, made an excellent sketch of hie military friend, 
and, in a few minntes, handed it to him. The cuirassier 
exprBEsed hia best thanks, and trinmphautly showed the 
portrait to a comrade who was waiting ontaide for him, 
saying: " I onghfc to have bargained with him, though ; 
perhaps, after all, he wonld have taken twenty sous." 



Gratitnde, too, was not among the least of his rirtneB, 
Jerome, King of Westphalia, was the first to pay him well 
for a painting — a portrait of himself — which was much 
admired in the Salon of 1812. Vernet always remembered 
thia kindness. In 1855 he refnsed to sell to Prince Napo- 
leon Tlie Battle of the Alma, and gave it inst«ad to the 
Emperor's uncle. He wrote thus to the Emperor : " It is to 
the King of Westphalia that I owe my first success. Hia 
Majesty in 181:2 showed me a kindness which I have never 
forgotten ; and, as a proof that I remember it, I beg the 
Prince Jer6me to accept the homage of a painting in which 
I have had the pleasure of representing hia august son 
gaining his first victory." 



The Battle of the Alma was one of the pictures which 
were shown byVercet in the Paris Exhibition of 1855. He 
was much hurt on hearing that the Director- General of the 
Exhibition considered the painting by Ingres, whose style 
be disliked, superior in merit to his own, and that the 
artist ought to be recommended for the highest distinc- 
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tion. Suppressing liia JBalonsy, Vernet warmly supported 
Ingres for this Iionour. In the end, Vernet, Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Decamps were bracketed equal. 




Frtna a Drav:nig by Horace I'miet, 




Bom in liia father's apartments in Ibe Louvre, Junf 

Married Louise de Pujol 

Received the Cross of the Legion o! Honour for his 

in the defenv^ of Fftris 6 

Ejihibited his Pictures in bis own Studio .... 9 

Elected Member of the Institute 12 

Kect-ived the Cross of an Officer of the Legion uf Honour . IS 
Made Director of the Academj in Borne . . . .15 
Appointed diplomatic representative of France at the Papal 

Court ao 

Betomed tn I'aris SO 

First Visit to Afiica 21 

First Visit to Russia 26 

Second Visit to Africa 27 

Visit to Egypt, Holy Land, and Syria .... 29 

Second Visit to Russia 30 

Visit to Algiers 31 

Death of his Daughter Louise (Madame Delarocbe) . . 33 

Sent twenty-five Pictures to ibe Universal Exhibition . 35 

Death of Madame Vernet 3T 

Married Madame de Boisricheux 37 

Died, January 17 38 
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LIST or HORACE VERNET'S PRINCIPAL 
WORKS. 



Salos, 18 la. 


Sea Piece. 


Taking of Glut z. 


Druid Priestess. 


Interior of a Coasack Stable. 


Love's Folly. 


Interior offt Polish Stable. 


Death of Poniatowtki. 


Portrait of an Officer. 


Keview of the and Grenadier 


Interior of an Old Caalle, serving 




as Stable for Polish Cavalry. 


Sea Piece. 




Moliere consulting his Ser^nt, 


S*LOS, 1814. 


ke. ic. 


Portrait of an Officer. 




Interior of a Polish Stable. 


Salon, isas. 




Joseph Vernet lasbed to tbe Mast. 


Salon, 1817. 




Buttle of Tolfua. 


In the AktiSt's Stcdio, 1822. 


A Halt. 


The Battle of Jemmapes. 


Surprise of the Vanguard. 


Defence of the Barrier of Cliihy. 


Death of Poniatowski. 


The Toung Druidesa. 


Portrait of Col. C 


The Mad Woman of Bedlam. 


A Buttle. 


Grecian Sea View. 




Sea Piece. 


SU.OK, 1819. 


Portrait, General Morillo. 




Portrait, M. Dupin. 


Ismajl and Marjam. 


Portrait, M. Chauvelin. 




MM. Madier de Monljau, father 


Combat of ibe Advanced Post. 


and son. 


Portrait of the Duke of Orleans. 


General Droaot. 


Hospice of Mount St. Got hard. 


View of Vesuvius. 


Interior of a Cowled. 


Portrait of N»pok«n. 
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Heath at Panialowski. | 

Hospice of Saint Gotliarii. | 

An Odalisque holding nn Hour- . 

glaas. 
Tbe Penilenl Magdalt-n. 
Vignette portrait of Mrs. Smilb, 
The Soldier of Waterloo. 
The Soldier at Work. 
The 2tid Jiegimenc Boyal Grena- 

CamoSnssBvingbis MS. from Ship- 
Scenes from Molifera'a Works. 
The Route of Kabrunn. 
A Sea Piece. 
Portrait of AnisBon - Dupcrron, 

Defence of Quninguc. 
Portrait of Duke of Orleans. 
A Guerilla Ambuscade. 
Polish Lancers alCBcked b^ Gue- 

ifortrait of the young Duke of 

Chart res, born IBIO. 

lew of Boulogne during Public 

Preparations. 
Scene of Spanish Fanaticism. 
Interior of a Cow-slalL 
Massacre of the Mamelukes by 

order of Mehemet Ali. 
A Capuchin Monk meditating. 
Duke of Orleans reviewing the Isl 

Hussar Kegiment. 
A Mill near Genoa. 
A Sunset at Sea. 
The Boats of the Pilots. 
Sunset (in the Shore. 
Portrail of M. Gabriel Delessert. 
Equestrian portrait of M.Machado, 
The Studio of Horace Vernet, 
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it of a General, /H/(-/CT;y( A. 



Equestrian portrait of Duke of 

AngoulSme. 
Full-length portrait of Marshal 

Saint Cjr. 
Portrait of Madame la Comlesse 



itufMadan 



iS. M. 



Salon, 1827. 
Lsst Hunting-party of Louis XVI. 
at Fanlainehleaii. 

Salon, 1831. 
Battle of Valmy. 
Battle of Jemmapes. 
Arrest of the Princes of Conde and 

Conti and Duke de Longueville 

(destroyed in the Kevululion, 

Feb. 24, 1848). 
Pope Leo XII. carried to Saint 

Peter's, 1829, 
Judith and Holofemes. 
Portrait of VitlOTia d'Albano, 
Peasant of Aricia. 
Confessbn of a Brigand- 
Combat between Brigands and the 

Papal Guard. 
Smningfora Hunt in the Pontine 

Marshes. 
Portrait of M. I. 

Salon, 1833. 
Raphael in ths Vatican. 
Duke of Orleans arriving at the 

Hotel de Ville in 1830. 
Portrait of (he King. 
Portrait of Marshal Molitor. 
Portrait of a Lady with her Child. 
I'ortrait of Madame Fould. 
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PortrBJt of Marquis of latour- 


Taking of the Stnala of Abd-fll- ^H 




MRuborg. 


Eader. IS4S. ^^M 




The Three Friends. 


Portrait of Count Mole. 1845. 
Portrait of Frfere Philippe. 1845. 




Salon, 1834. 


Battle of laly. 1846. 




Arrival of the Duke of Orleans at 


Portrait of a Child. 1846. 




the Palais Bojal on July 30, 


Judith. 1847. 




1630. 


Portrait of the King. 1847. 




Arabs in tbeir Tent listening lo t. 






Tale. 


Portrait of General Cavaiguao. 




SiLON, 1835. 


1849. 




Taking of Bona. 
Rt'beeta al the Wtll. 


Portrait of Prinre Louis Napoleon 




Bonaparte. 1850.51. 






Siege and Fall of Rome. 1852. 




Salon, 1S36, 






Battle of Fonlenoj. 
Biilllo of Jena. 


Salon, 1855. 




Taking of the Smala of Abd-el- 




Battle of Friedland. 


Kader. 




Battle of Wsgram. 


Battle of Jemmapea. i 




Hunting in the Desert of Sahara 
in 1833. 


BmtleofValmy. 

Battle of Hanau. ' 




Salon, 1839. 


Episode in the French Campaign 
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PAUL DELAROCHE. 



CHAPTEB I. 

1797 TO 1887. 

Birth of Hippolyte Delaroclie— Early taste for art— First eshifailed 
picture, Joan of Are — Vincent do Paul — Salon of 1831 — Admitted 
member of the Institute — Stay at Rome— Marriage— I'icl urea from 
English History. 

HIPPOLTTE, or, as he usually called himself, Paul, 
Delaroche, was born in Paris upon the 16th of Jtily, 
1797, when the glory of the French army was at its zenith, 
and the nation had been stirred to the heart by the great 
Rcvolntion. He grew np in the midst of scones which 
teemed with snggestiona and inspirations. His father was 
a well-known yalner of art treasures ; and Paura recogni- 
tion of the truly beautiful aniongat the numerous objects 
brought under his notice gave early proof of his geanine 
art feeling. He bad none of those obstacles to encounter 
in the shape of poverty and discouragement which, whilst 
they appear to thwart, in reality stimulate youthful am- 
bition. The only check to the Immediate realization of his 
wiah to follow historical painting as a profession arose from 
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the fact that his elder brother Jules had already selected 
the same field of action ; and at the time that Paul's ' 
■was to be determined, his father, whilst according him 
permission to be an artist, stipulated that he should avoid 
selecting the same brasch of the profession as his brother. 
For a while, therefore, he was forced to content himself 
with the study of landscape painting, under Watelet, 
Whilst in that master's studio, he contested, unsuccess- 
fnlly, for the Grand Prix of 1817. To his great joy, 
his brother, after a short esperience of an artist's life, 
relinquished his profession ; and Paul was at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations, 

After a short course of stndy under a master now no 
longer remembered, named Desbordes, he entered the 
studio of Baron Gros. Gros was one of David's pupils, who 
had broken loose from the trammels of the antique and 
classic school, and was active in inspiring French art with 
new vitality. For four happy years Delaroche painted on 
in this congenial atmosphere, producing no work of any 
remarkable power, but from time to time employing his 
talents upon Scriptural subjects which gave promise of 
future excellence- 
He was twenty-four years of age before his Jelioslieba 
saving Joaslt was exhibited in the Salon of 1822: attention 
was at once attracted to it, almost as much on account of 
its faults as of its merits, for both proclaimed a revolt 
against the rigidity of the classic school. The principal 
figure was so enveloped in shadow that no critical exami- 
nation of detail was possible, and the attitude and expres- 
Bion were alike forced. Still there was an energy in the 
conception and vigour in the execution which proclaimed 
an ambitions hand. Artists of critical acumen spoke of it 
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as promising, and Delaroche was fortunate enongh one 
day to overhear the commendatory remarks beatowed npon 
it by G^ricault, the well-known painter of The Raft of the 
Medusa, 

Delighted at thia recognition of hig talents by so quali- 
fied a judge as Gericault, Delaroche could not rest until he 
obtained a personal introduction to the great master, and 
the nest day found him drinking in with eager haste the 
Bu^estions and instructiona which Gericault waa equally 
ready to give. The friendship thus happily begun no 
doubt contributed largely to Delaroche's future success, 
and probably he owed to it his escape from the exaggera- 
tions into which another contemporary waa falling. Simul- 
taneously with Delaroche's JeliOBlieba, Eugene Delacroix 
had exhibited his Dante and Virgil in Hades, a composition 
which excited universal comment and severe criticism, set- 
ting, as it did, all the established rules of David's school at 
open defiance. It was followed by Tlie Massacre of Scio — 
a painting so antagonistic to all recognized theories, 
so dramatic in conception, and so exaggerated in detail, 
that the tumult of praise and blame it evoked probably did 
even more to convince Paul of the folly of extremes than 
ftll G^ricault's counsels of wisdom. 

[n 1824 Delaroche exhibited Joan of Are and Vincent de 
Twill, which, in comparison with Delacroix's productions, 
appeared moderate, but which fell far short of any high 
I standard. Probably they owed their popularity quite as 
L much to the contrast they aff'orded to the exaggerations of 
Tlia Massacre of Scio as to their own intrinsic merit. No 
ater proof could be afi'orded of the fact that Paul Dela- 
roche was no genius in the true meaning of the word. He 
was not inspired. In his earliest, as in his latest works. 
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we find no trace of tliat creative power whict in true 
genins forces itself through oU trammels, in spite of all 
obstacles. We might almost say that he had no inven- 
tion, but he possessed in an eminent degree the faculty of 
intuition. In choosing his sabjects, he never lost sight of 
the limit of his own powers. He knew what he conld do, 
and estimated bis own productions at their true value. 
He bad an uncompromising sense of the duty he owed to 
himself; and no applause or approbation contented him 
unless he himself endorsed the commendation which others 
bestowed npon bim. 

This knowledge of himself saved him from mediocrity. 
When, in 1827, his Death of Elkabdh took the public by 
storm, and elicited applause and enthusiastic admiration 
from the multitude, he himself, perhaps for the first time, 
peeognized how little of true art there was in the picture. 
With the sole exception of the dying queen, with her 
pathetic ospression of despair, and the anguieh of a dis- 
appointed life, in the deeply-lined face and agonized eyes, 
the painting was merely a well-assorted collection of stnffa, 
velvets, and jewels. The romaiuiug figures in the scene 
answered simply as pegs for the exhibition ol 
workmanship, and the wbole conception was i 
imagination. 

Delaroche'a oonviction of his own shortoomii 
ciently proved by a. painting of the same year, i 
for the Conseil d'Etat, The Death of Freeidenl DtiTOnli ia 
a wonderful work: the arrangement of the group, the varied 
expressions of the several actors in the scene are so true to 
life. The tragedy is enacted on canvas as it may have hap- 
pened in life : everything is natural, and the more tragio 
from the absence of any effort to make it appear so. In it 
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Delaroche laid the foundation of future Bnccess. Himself 
the sBvereat critic of his own produetiona, he strove, and 
etrove successfully, to obfierve & middle course between 
the rigid and lifeless propriety of the classic school and 
the glaring radicalism of its opponents. He originated a 
style of his own, and became the reco^ized leader of the 
eclectic sch ool of French painting. In the Eevolntion of 
1830 the last remnants of respect for the formality of 
David's style were swept away, and Delarocha, with his 
instinctive appreciation of popular feeling, became the idol 
of the French people. Singularly happy in his choice of 
subjects, he selected those scenes from history which were 
familiarly known in romance. His dramatic instinct en- 
abled him to seize the right moment for the lUnouemmtl, 
■whilst the accuracy of every detaO of costume and appoint- 
ment attracted and satisfied those who sought in a paint- 
ing the real rather than the ideal. 

The Salon of 1831 was enriched by four remarkable 
contributions from Delaroche — Tlie Princes m fJie Tomer, 
The Death-Bed of Mazarin, BidieUeti. towing Cinq Mars 
wnd De Tlmu in the wake of his Bwrge, and Groviwell opening 
the Coffin of the martyred King. Contemporary critics i 
sought some political meaning in these prodnctions of I 
Paul's brash, but very unfairly. Delaroche was too true \ 
to himself and to his art to allow party spirit to influence i 
his choice of subjects. His sympathy with all suffering was 
deep, and he recognized with enthusiastic appreciation the 
martyrs of every country, quite apart from their political 
bias. His aim was to represent with accurate fidelity the 
passions of the actors in the scenes he selected. 

Take, for esample, hia Uichdieu, The minister reclines, 
according to a chronicle of the day, upon a bed hung with 
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taffeta velvet upon the deck of the barge which he had 
expreBslj ordered for the occasion. At poop and prow 
numbera of his guard are congregated in their scarlet 
caesocka, embroidered in gold and silver, and silk. Many 
nobles of the Conrt accompany him, and coartesana with 
their flippant langhter are not wanting. Behind the barge, 
in a small boat, in charge of several officers of Riche- 
lien's selection, are his two prisonera. Contrast the com- 
posed expression of his victims with the malignant scowl 
and look of vindictive hate which characterize the great 
minister. 

Again, in the scene of Maxarln'g Heatlir-bed, the expiring 
agony of the dying minister ia all-pervading. The tragedy 
is enacted in the midst of all the revelry and frivolity 
of Court life. Surrounded by the women who have been 
his toys — by the laughing beauties who care nothing for 
Death until he claims them as hia prey — irritated in his 
last moments by the disconnected sentences which reach 
his dying ear as the political intriguers await the moment 
of hia dissolution, he seems to feel as he gazes that the 
silver cord is about to snap. Imagination pictures the 
succeeding moment when Mazarin dead will no longer 
command even the semblance of respect. 

Still more suggestive is the attitude of Cromwell gazing 
upon the body of his martyred king. Here the subject was 
fraught with difficulty. How was it possible to portray the 
covert action of the Protector in such a way as to redeem it 
from nnworthiness ? Delaroche succeeded triumphantly. 
The expression of Cromwell's f ace, aa, having raised the coffin- 
lid, he stands supporting it with his gloved hand, is admi- 
rable. It conveys at once sorrow for the need of snch a 
martyrdom, and disguised satisfaction at its accomplish- 
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ment. It snggeata the idea of Cromwell's perfect convic- 
tioa of the justification of tlie deed of blood, and of his 
stern yet lively faith in the inspiration nnder which he 
endorsed the death warrant. The figure of Cromwell was 
in itself sufficient to bring the story homo to the mnltitnde. 
How easy of recognition the stem features of the regicide ! 
how familiar the worn doublet, the spurred and travel- 
soiled appearance of the stem Protector ! how homely the 
face in which sorrow and Batisfaotion strnggia for the 
mastery ! Still more dramatic in conception and yet more 
forcible in treatment is 27w Atmassinatym of ihe Due de 
Guise. In it DelAroche attained the greatest possible force of 
contrast. There is a suggestion of absolute comedy in the 
expression and attitude of the craven king Henri and in the 
forward ansiety of the murderers for his approbation of the 
bloody deed, to which their drawn swords testify. Deepest 
tragedy reigns in the prostrate figure of the dnke. The 
outstretched limbs, rigid in the composure of death, the 
stiffened featnrea never again to relax, the expression yet 
lingering on the martyred face, convey an irresistible con- 
viction of tho nobility of the yictim. The cowardice and 
malignity of the wretched king are tenfold enhanced by 
the comparison. 

Such subjects aa these were peculiarly suited to Dela- 
roche's powers : in his treatment of them he attained a 
certain originality. Although more than one of his con- 
temporaries might have excelled him in pasBion or pathtM, 
no modem pamter could so happily have dramatized the 
exact moment for the representation of the scene. In this 
intuition lay his power — a power which largely influenced 
the public mind, and enabled him to lead, and in a mea- 
educate, the taste of the people. 
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The familiarity of the scenes he depicted came home to 
everyone, and no Bmall share of his popularity was dne to 
hia skill in the treatment of acceaaories. People appre- 
ciate largely any appeal to their latent knowledge, and 
Delaroche rendered the actors in hia dramas life-like by 
their dress, and intelligible by the detailed accnracy of the 

In 1832 he was admitted member of the Institatc, and 
in 1833 he was made Professor of the School of Fine Arts, 
Closely following upon these events came another, which 
must have been in a high degree gratifying to the artist. 

A question of the decoration of the Madeleine arose, and 
the undertaking was offered to Delaroche, When we re- 
member that he was essentially a modern painter, and that 
he had paid very slight regard to religious art, the nelection 
appears singular. He himself probably entertained grave 
doubts 03 to his own efficiency, but, after some hesitation, 
he accepted the commission. Having done so, he at once 
devoted himself to the proper accomplishment of the task. 
His acquaintance with the works of the great masters was 
confined to the specimens aflbrded by the Paris galleries. 
His sympathies had never led him to the study of the 
Italian painters. The works of the Flemish masters, or of 
Holbein and Diirer, had greater attraction for him than the 
masterpieces of Raphael and Da Vinci. 

He had a singular fear of degenerating into a copyist, 
and soaght in every way to foster such originality as nature 
had bestowed upon him. Bat indalgence in such theories 
was no longer possible when once he had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the decoration of the Madeleine. He decided 
upon visiting Italy, and determined to devote a year to the 
study of the grand religious paintings. Bat, as a safe- 
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gnard against the possibility of allowing himself to borrow 
ideas whilst stadying the technicalities and earlier style of 
the divine mastei's, he arranged hisplana, and even sketched 
many of the subjects he proposed to amplify before he 
entered upon his journey. He left Paris in the month of 
June, 1834, accompanied by two friends, M. Edonard Ber- 
tin and M. Henri Delaborde, and by one of his pupils. 
After remaining a short time at Florence and other Tuscan 
cities, the travellers proceeded to the quiet convent of 
Camaldoli, which is situated npon the highest point of the 
ApennineK. The months spent here were devoted to study, 
and Delaroche sketched and re-sketched with keen pleasure 
and enthusiasm. He and his friends must have brought 
new life into the monotonous round of convent existence : 
the brothers of the order sat to him for their portraits, 
and many of these remain to testify to the friendliness and 
skill of the artist. 

la 1835 the friends continued their journey to Rome, 
where Delaroche, with his usual ardour, pursued the course 
of study he had laid down for himself, more particularly 
that of the nude. 

During his stay iu Home the painter met and married 
Louise, the only daughter of Horace Vernet. The young 
couple returned to Paris in all the joyful anticipation of a 
.bright, unclouded future. 

A disappointment awaited them. Upon his arrival, 
Delaroche found that the Administration had confided a 
\ jrortion of the decorations he had undertaken to another 
I lartist. Keenly annoyed, Paul withdrew from the nnder- 
I taking, and insisted upon returning the sum of money he 
I had received for preliminary espensea. He contended that 
I .the work, although made up of various portions, ought to 
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be intrusted to one hand only, and that if any other conrsa 1 
were adopted it must be spoiled. 

"Whether hia objection was justifiable or not, his con- 
duct was clearly disinterested ; for he relinquished a sum 1 
of money which, at the outset of hia married life, must ] 
have been of value to him, as he had no private income. 
Little trace of hia Italian journey is to be found in tl 
nest productions of hia brush : Charles I. insulted I 
Cromwell's Soldiers, and Strafford on hia wanj to the Scaffold 
are both, in the most modern sense, historical pictureB.-! 
In the first, the arrangement of the group ia not happyji 
the figure of Lord Falkland alone redeems it from medio- ■ 
crity : the attitude of the King is uneasy, and wanting inj 
that dignity which Charles I. never failed to call to Iob ] 
aid in momenta of trial and insult. The picture 
whole, is unequal to either Cromwell or The Death of iham 
Due de Guise. 

Strafford on his way to the Scaffold Is familiar to everyone,* 
through HenTiquel-Dupost's beautiful engraving. Th»l 
moment chosen for the representation — as the aged blsho[^ W 
extending his tremulous hands through the prison bars,! 
utters the promised bloBsing, and Strafford, pausing on hia J 
way to the scaffold, kneels to receive it — is dramatic infl 
the extreme. In it, as in Tlis Execution of Lady Jane GroftM 
Delaroche has conveyed the deepest tragedy: in the latter," 
the moment of martyrdom, has actually arrived ; the Lady 
Jane has covered her eyes with the kerchief, and, as in the 
words of the chronicle, is feeling, with outstretched hands, 
for the block. In her expressive face we read the courage 
of her innocence, and the steadfast nature of her trust in 
Him to whom she commends her spirit. 

But Delaroche was now to be called to a yet more pro- 
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minent position. He was offered a commission to deco- 
rate the semicircular apse or Jiemdcycle of the ^^ Palais des 
Beanz Arts." After a slight hesitation he undertook it, 
and for fonr years devoted himself to the task, with the 
conscientious painstaking which was natural to him. 





Tlie HemityclB— Second Visit to Rome, 



FROM the outset of his career Delaroche had spared no 
puina in the elaboration of his conceptions. Kis con- 
viction of his own powers irnpelled him to constract and re- 
construct until he had satisfied his ideal. 

It was no nnnanal thing for him to make twenty dif- 
ferent atndies for one single figure, and then to model it 
in wax. More than once, when, after infinite painstaking 
with the sketch and model, the subject was at length 
transferred to canvas, and every essential detail with 
regard to light, shade, and efiect arranged, he would con- 
demn it by his final verdict, and, scraping it out, recom- 
mence the earliest sketch. The work of the Hemicycle 
having been once undertaken by such a man, it was equally 
certain that every power of the artist's mind would be bent 
to its success. 

Delaroche'a powers were tased to the utmost. First of 
all arose the serious consideration as to enbject. It was 
not easy to select one alike suitable to the room for which 
it was destined, and satisfactory to critics accastomed to 
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regard mythological and allegorical representations as the 
fittest for mural painting, Delaroche was tme to himself. 
Carrjiug ont once more hia own system of refined idealism, 
he conceived the idea of representing the great leaders of 
art in all ages, in their proper characters. He aimed at 
combining historical accuracy and poetic sentiment, and 
succeeded in a measure probably impossible to any con- 
temporary artist. 

This vast mural picture contains no less than seventy- 
five figures. In its esecation Delaroche was assisted by 
four of his pupils, one of whom at least, Mr. Edward Armi- 
tage, has since then become famous. 

In the first instance the master sketched his plan, and, 
confiding it to his assistants, it was outlined upon the walls 
upon a greatly enlarged scale. This preliminary sketch 
occupied a month. At the end of that ticoe, Delaroche 
altered and re-altered until the design entirely answered 
Mb views, and his pupils then proceeded to colour the 
principal figures from a carefully prepared sketch. 

At the end of a year, when the whole was painted in, 
Delaroche joined his pupils, and they worked together day 
by day until the colossal nndertaking was completed. 
Delaroche himself was perhaps the most severe critic of 
the result of so much toil. At the last moment he was 
anxious to condemn much of the finished work, but fortu- 
nately the Administration declined to give the necessary 
prolongation of time. 

This large work may be divided into three portions. In 

the centre, elevated as upon a throne, are the three great 

J masters of antiquity, Ictinus, worthy associate of Calli- 

I crates in the architecture of the world-famed Pantheon; 

[ Apelles, the greatest of Greek painters, who lives immortal 
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in the renown of bis Venue Anadyomene, and PhidiaB, tEe 
nnanipas sable master of Greek sculpture — ^judges, as it 
were, awarding the prizes, which Glory (the only strictly 
allegoricaJ fignre of the entire work) is waiting to bestow. 
Ponr female figures — two on the right hand of the judges, 
representing Greek and Gothic art, and two on the left, 
typifying Homan art and the Kenaissance — appear to assist 
in the distribution. 

Upon onr right hand, as though pausing before the portico 
of fame, architects and illnstratiye artists appear to con- 
verse. Sansovino, architect of the library of St. Mark's in 
Venice, lends a willing ear to the designer of Strasbourg 
Cathedral ; the French Delorme, rapt in thought, con- 
structs, in fancy, castles grander than that which won the 
admiration of his contemporaries. The famona Inigo 
Jones confers with Brunelleschi, the architect of Florence, 
with Lescot, the French designer of the Louvre, and with 
Bramante, the designer of St. Peter's at Kome. The great 
masters of the Italian and German schools, each attended 
by those who have followed and copied them, admit into 
their circle, in happy acknowledgment of the spirit which 
vitalized his works, the Frenchman Lesueur. The leaders 
of sculpture listen with respectful attention to the teaching 
of the two old Italian masters, fTicolo Pisano and Luca 
della Robhia, the inventor of enamelling. In another group 
wo recognize the illustrious painters, who hearken to the 
teaching of Leonardo da Vinci — true monarch of art. On 
the one hand Diirer bows before the greater master ; on 
the other, the youthful Raphael listens enchanted to the 
counsels of his forerunner ; whilst alone in the maltitude, 
bowed with age and worn with work, Michelangelo 
holds himself aloof in silent contemplation of those who, 
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since his death, have owed their inspiration to his genias. 
Poassin, perhaps gloating in fancy over some terrible 
Bcene, maintains an attitnde of expectancy. A wonderfnl 
harmony pervades the diversified groups. Although each 
of the original masters form, as it were, the centre of a 
gronp composed of hia imitators and disciples, Delaroche, 
by hia intuitive perception of their leading characteristics, 
has so harmonized their natures as to present the idea of 
diversity in unity. All are in some degree alike, yet 
each has an individuality so marked that the least 
acquainted with the leaders of art cannot fail to recognize 

To our left of this vast Hemicyole stand the sculptors 
and colonrists. The eye greets Claude Gelee, of Lor- 
raine, the Dutch Rniadael, and Paul Potter, illustrious 
painter of animal life ; whilst around Titian — -who stands, 
and with dignified mien imparts the secret of colourings 
listen with rapt attention Velazqaez and Rubens; and even 
Rembrandt, in all his obstinate self-opinion, gives heed 
to the discourse. Last of all, to the left, we have Paolo 
Veronese, Correggio, and Murillo, with Antonello da Mes- 
Bina, representatives of Fancy, Poetry, and Delight ; as 
Pouasin, at the opposite extreme, suggests the dignity and 
severity of Wisdom. 

Like some beautiful poem, the painting of the Hemi- 
cycle forms an harmonions whole, broken, aa it were, into 
stanzas, each complete in itself, yet each no less a necessary 
part of the entire work. The glory of divine art in human 
form has never been more fully illustrated. 

In 1855 this wonderful work narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of an incendiary ; fortunately, the progress 
_ of the flames was stayed, and the damage repaired under 
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the snperin ten deuce of the artist himself. Henviquel- 
Dnpont spent eight years upon his ongraving of this master- 
piece. It was impossible for the task to be cai-ried on 
in the Palais des Beaux Arts, and Delaroche'a pupils made 
a small copy of the original, which the master retouched. 
In order to do so efBciently, Paul worked for four weeks 
in the depth of a severe winter before the original. 

When at last the Hemicycle was thrown open to tha 
public, adverse criticism was not wanting. To this, how- 
ever, Delaroche was well accustomed. 

The same year that witnessed the commencement of the 
Hemicycle had been bitter to him in many things. 

In the Salon of that year, his Sainte Ceeile had evoked 
such a storm of abuse from art critics, that the artist, hurt 
and annoyed, vowed never again to exhibit. This resolve 
he kept, and probably the quiet years spent in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts confirmed his dislike of the notoriety 
which malignant criticism obtained for him. He was 
himself, as we have shown, no lenient jndge of his own 
performance, but his own words are sufficient proof that 
he believed in the possession of still greater capabilities 
than he had as yet shown. 

" If," said he, " I were permitted to efface my work and 
begin it afresh, I would consent with all my heart to 
being shut up for another four years in this hall, which I 
leave to-day, little elated with what I have done, bnf; 
taught by experience, and at least prepared for better 
things. As my work stands, I think it is presentable; 
but as I see it in imagination, with all the higher qualities 
which I now feel capable of giving it, I take it eiioply as 
an evidence of progress in sentiment, and of increased 
power for the future," 
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In 16-12, a proposal was made that he should decorate 

the Great Hall of the " Palaia de Justice." This project, 

however, was not carried into effect; and the knowledge 

and esperience he had gained were to be spent on emaller 

I -works. 

In 1838 he had passed a few months abroad in search 
I of historical details for two pictures, which had been 
■Ordered from him by the Mnsee of Versailles, They were 
re been Tlie Baptism of Clavis and Tke Coronation of 
'Charlemo'jne ; but after every preparation had been made 
WfoT them, Paul Delaroche withdrew, and declined to paintj 
I them. His conduct was attributed to political feelings, 
■ and it was urged that his dislike to the Bourbon family 
suggested his refusal ; but more probably he felt no sym- 
pathy for the subjects proposed to him, and he was very un- 
likely to devote himself to subjects which had no interest 
for him as an artist. 

In 1S43 he decided to go abroad once more, and this 
time revisited Rome. He remained there for a year — a 
year spent in hard work and fruitful in occapation. The 
immediate results were his Be^se of iha Holi/ Fwmihj and 
Portrait of Fope Gregory XVI. 

The influence of this stay in Rome is clearly to bo 
traced in all his later works. During the fifteen years 
which elapsed between the completion of the Hemicycle 
and his death, very few of his pictures were seen even by 
his most intimate friends. His greatest work was hia last 
public undertaking; but since his death, a fuller acquain- 
tance with his later pictnres has sufficiently demonstrated 
that the last years of his working life were as prolific of 
advancement as the first. 
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A perceptible progress is discernible in the paintings of 
each succeeding year — ^an improvement due, not only to 
truer and broader inspiration, but also to that deepening 
of character which comes with a great sorrow. 




CHAPTER III. 



Usaihot^iaviM'i— The lafani Moses exposed hy hU Mither— The Ymiiig 
Marlyr — Keligious piutures — Marie Asloiaette in the Conciergerie — 
Portraits — Dta th, 

1845, after ten years of most happy married life, 
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of Horace Vernet had iaherited her father's lovo of art, 
and was possessed of rare beauty and accomplishments. 
Her inflaence oyer the somewhat reserved and mclaucholy 
character of her Lnsband maa most happy. 

Pfttil, in his beautiful Head of an Angel, has immor- 
talized her features, and her letters which hare been pre- 
served give ua a high conception of her character. Fond 
■of society, she was the centre of the delightful coteries of 
talented and distinguished guests who frequented Dela- 
roche's home in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, and her loss 
was keenly felt beyond the limits of her own family. 

When, in 1843, the artist went to Italy, he was accom- 
panied by hia wife and their two children. Madame Dela- 
Iroche took the deepest interest in her hnsband's paintings, 
and in her letters constantly refers to them. In one of these 
addressed to a friend, and dated Naples, August 16, 1844, 
she alludes to the Fifrlrait of Gregorij XVI., which was 
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then in progress, and which it waa liei" husband's intention 
to present to the Qtieen npon their return to Paris. Thia 
gift was accepted by her Majesty, and ns an aekuowledg- 
ment, Madame Delaroche wa^ asked to accept a magnificent 
set of emeralds. 

In another letter Madame Delaroche plajfally alludes 
to the artist's devotion to his work, and says ; " Paul, I 
believe. Trill work up to the very moment of our leaving." 

In June, 1845, Madame Delaroche's health had already 
become so bad that her friends tried to persuade her to try 
the efficacy of the waters at Swalbach, bnt this she steadily 
refused to do. A stay in the country with some friends, 
so far restored her strength that she writes : — 

" I am really much bettor since my stay here. Could 
jaj mother see the improvement she would certainly en- 
dorse my wish not to go farther away. The children are 
as much improved as I am. Paul, after suffering for eight 
or ten days with his eyea, has settled down to his GencL" 

Eeturaing to Paris with the delusive hope of re-estah- 
liahed health, old habits were resumed by Madame Dela- 
roche, and the pleasant evening receptions recommenced. 
But it was soon evident that the improvement waa only 
temporary, and upon the 15th of December all was over, 

A letter written some few months before her death is 
very illustrative of the high tone of her character, and ex- 
plains the influence which her memory exercised over the 
artist in the lonely years that followed. After deploring the 
inevitable fact, that in the education of boya the time comea 
when the authority and teaching of the mother are no 
longer sufficient, she adds : " Everything must now depend 
upon the example set by a father. Worda are of no use, 
opinions and sentimeata are valueless. Professions must 
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be carried out in. action, and no member of a family has a 
rig'lit to dispense with the outward ceremonies imposed by 
the Chnrch, . , . God, indeed, is the only jadge of con- 
science. He alone can tell the belief of each individual ; 
bnt SH He Lag clothed each Bonl in a body, He accepts 
certain outward forms as maoifeatations of the inward 
faith." 

After bis great loss Paul became more and more reserved, 
devoting himself to his art and to the cdncntion of bis 
two sons, over whom he watched with more than a father's 
devotion, and the works succeeding this year of trial 
ehow a depth of feeling which had hitherto been wanting 
in bis compositions. 

The Infant Moses e.vpoeed hij lils Moiluyr is a great ad- 
vance npon his earlier paintings, both in the colouring, 
which is clear and limpid, and in the beautiful and life- 
like expression of the infant's face. In this, as in The 
Totmg Martyr, the accessories play a subordinate part. 
Upon the turbid waters of the Tiber, in the darkening 
gloom of oncoming night, fioats the lifeless body of a 
martyred girl. In all the utter helplessness of one of 
God's most defenceless creatures, she ia borne onward by 
the carrent. The death agony ia over ; the serenity and 
peace of victory are hers. A last triumphant smile 
lingers upon the discoloured lips ; the bands, fast bound 
with the "bracelets of martyrdom," are seen above the 
water, in which, unless the Christians passing by on 
the rocky shore above obey her silent appeal for Christian 
burial, she will shortly be submerged. The light upon 
ber face comes directly from a circlet of glory, which is 
descending over her, and which throws into strong relief 
the gatheriug shadows of the gloomy night. 
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None but a poet at ieart could have so conceived, so 
painted, and so idealized tbe subject. 

The religious paintings which now largely occupied 
Delaroche's bruKh are marked by the same inspiration. 
Had he given nothing to posterity but four little Bcenea 
from the Passion, he would still have found a foremost 
place among modem painters. In them he reached true 
pathos, entering, indeed, into the inner life of the actors. 
TheEnlombm&if of Ckriet,in ■which y/0 have the outstretched 
corpse of the Saviour, tenderly supported and swathed in 
linen by those who loved Him, yet had not been able to 
spare Him one detail of his dying anguish, is ro innately 
true as to appeal to the heart of every beholder, In the 
Virgin luith lite Sohj Women Paul Delaroche sought to 
penetrate behind the scenes. He imagined the humble house 
where the mother and loved disciples of the Lord await the 
passing of the procession. In a small room lighted by but 
one window, through which the Virgin Mother watches 
for the coming of the condemned Son, and from which, as 
yet, only a glimpse of the soldiers' spears and the writing 
destined for the Cross foreshadow the coniing tragedy, are 
ftsaemhled the best loved of the Saviour's friends. How 
keen the suffering of the kneeling mother, the sorrow of 
the holy women who desire in vain to comfort her ! how 
great the contrast between the passionate, self- condemning 
grief of St. Peter and the tenderness and self-forgetfalness 
of the beloved disciple's despair ! The artist has succeeded 
in conveying to the Virgin's face at once an eipression 
of matronly dignity and of unqualified adoration of the 
Son who is her God. The third scene shows us The 
Virgin Mother, as, the last act of the agoniiing drama 
over, she contemplates with anguished heart the crown 
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HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, 

of tliorna yet wet with the blood of the crucified Sou. 
In the last, we have Tlie Return from Oolgotlia, when, all 
need for self-control over, the Virgin swoons in the arms 
of her sympathizing friends. 

Two historical pictures, painted towards the close of 
his life, still remain to be noticed. 

In The GirondUis, he has aucceeded in throwing into an 
event too recent to be veiled in the glamonr of romance 
so much dignity of individual character, so much force of 
tragedy, that it must rank atoonget his most successfnl 
eSorts. In it he attained to a picturesqueness of light 
and shade of which he had given no previous example. 

la MarM Antolnetie in ilie Conciergerie, he brings before 
us in lifelike reality the royal widow, whose head, at 
thirty-eight, is blanched with trouble, but not yet bowed 
beneath the indignities and insults which are heaped upon 

I her. Her calm and dignified bearing, as with upright 
carriage she precedes the guard in attendance, contrasts 
admirably with the angry and excited faces of the crowd 
who struggle to gain sight of her. In the fnces of two of 
the epectators, Delaroche has conveyed the contrast of 
diverse natures ; in the malignant scowl of sadsfied re- 
venge on the one face, and the pity that at the sight of so 
iQDch woe struggles in the mind of her neighbour, and for 
the moment softens her expression into one of womanly 
sympathy. 
The same qualities which distinguished Delaroche as an 
historical painter are found in the numerous portraits from 
his brush : they show the same steady progress. There 
is a marked advance in those executed in his later years ; 
and when, after his death, bis collected works were eshi- 
bited, none excited greater admiration than his portraits. 
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Daring bis lifetime two only had been exhibited— one 
in 1827 of the Due d'AiigonIeme, ac d one of Mdlle. Sontag in 
1831, After his return from Rome he was in great re- 
quest aa a portrait painter, and moat of the eminent men of 
his day sat to him. 

Among the most successful of hie likenesses are those 
of M. de Bemusat, of the Dmo de Koailles, Prince Adam 
Ozarloryeki, M. de Salvatidy, and Jlf. Thiers. 

In the portrait of SI. Em'de Pereire, which was his last, he 
has shown a fidelity to truth almost equal to that of Holbein. 
He brings before us the man, not aa he might have wished 
to appear, but as he was. It is as though the painter's own 
intense individaalityof character imbued him with a concep- 
tion of that of his sitter. In all his portraits he seizes upon 
the character of the subject, and assists the realization of 
it by a minute attention to detail, and by what at times 
amounts to an almost exaggerated realism in the acces- 
sories ; this is notably the case in his portrait of Jlf. Poiir- 
fales-Gorgi<v, who stands before us surrounded by art relics, 
which are brought as prominently into notice in his picture 
as they frequently were in his conversation. 

Delaroehe was forced into somewhat more active life by 
the Revolution of 1849. Not only were his sympathies 
enlisted in behalf of his many friends, whose losses were 
greater than his own, but he was forced to consider his 



He at one time thought of leaving France, 
LOW past fifty years of age, it was a serious 
Writing upon the 18th of July to M. 
says : — 

is even more dark to me than the present, 
iaturbances are far from being over, and I am nnfortu- 
itoly one of those who can produce nothing good but in 



own position, 
but as he was 
step to take. 
Labouchere, ht 
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peace and quiet. It would be imposaible for me to be a 
painter amid Buoh scenes, yet I must live and bring np my 
cb.il dren." 

Increased apprehension and melancboly appear in another 
letter of a lat«r date ; — 

" I can do nothing but think of the future. The folly 
of men baa reached such a pitch that it would be absurd to 
attempt to understand it or to presage what may come 
of all this chaos. I think too little of men to hope .... 
Formerly I held opinions like others, but now I no longer 
allow myself to do bo, events aj-e too rapid for my intelli- 
gence. I am content to live from hour to hour." 

His friends opposed his ideas of leaving France to settle 
in America or Russia, and he remained in Paris until the 
health of hia eldest son obliged him to travel. He was 
much pleased and touched by the reception accorded him 
r in Germany, and in writing to his friend enlarges upon the 

welcome given to him, " as if," he says, " I were a prince 
before the time of republics. I did not know I was such a 
great person." 

The artist settled for a while at Nice, but there new 

sorrow awaited him in the death of bis brother. For a 

time it seemed as if this new grief had re-awakened all the 

agony of bis wife's death, but by degrees he became more 

resigned, and in a letter of sympathy which he wrote eome- 

d, who was in like grief, he saya ; — 

B bitter now, later you will leam 

i'eetcned by the reflection that yon 

Kinourn the loss of one whose life upon earth was an example 
ofde 
Pa 
whicl 



what later to h 

" If yonr tE 

that they will 



^ I of devotion." 

Paul Delaroche v 

t which took place i 



s not destined to long life. His death, 
lon the 4th of November, 1850, was 
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unexpected by hia friends, bnfc not by himself. Ho had 
sufFered for a long time from an affection of the liver. Two 
days before his death his friend M. Labonchere was with 
him, and Delaroche remarked, "We all think that we have 
a long' and beautiful life before us, bnt the day will oome 
when God will say to each, ' Tou can go no further.' " 

One of his pupils sat up with him the night before hia 
death. Paul asked for his hand, and begged him to re- 
main near him. He slept easily, and in the morning was 
moved into the room where, eleven years before, his wife 
had breathed her last. At three o'clock in the afternoon 
he died withont a straggle, at the age of fifty-nine, after a 
life which in its uniform success has had few equals- 
Few examples can be found of men who, with ability 
not in the least approaching to genius, have been so true 
to themselves, so true to the art to which they have de- 
voted their lives, and eo little biased by the judgment of 
others, as Paul Delaroehe. 

Pioneer though he was of the eclectio school of paint- 
ing in France, he can hardly be said to have founded it. 
Although many distinguished names are to be found 
among his pupils, none of them appear to have derived 
any marked peculiarity from their master, if we except 
the graceful arrangements and adherence to historical 
trnth which characterize their compositions. His life was so 
fully devoted to the cultivation of such powers as he pos- 
sessed, and he was so little content to rest satisfied with 
the laurels ho had gained, that he had no opportunity of 
laying down stringent laws for the guidance of others ; and 
his sense of his own shortcomings obviated all desire to 
force his own principles upon his pupils. 





FatHmik of an Ekhiiig by Paul Dthrxkt. 
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"We CHnnot better conclnde our sketch of this most 
popular of modern artists than with a qaotation from his 
able biographer, M, Henri Delaborde : — 

" Panl Delaroche had the good fortune to please alike 
the critical few and the raanj. From his first entrance 
iat6 pnblic life to its close, success attended him. But far 
from pluming himself upon applause, and imagining him- 
self at the goal whilst he was jet upon the road thither, 
he eiacted more of himself in proportion as he was more 
favourably received. Far from speculating upon hia ac- 
quired reputation, he invariably acted as though he had 
still a name to make." 




LIST OF PAUL DELAROCHE'S PRINCIPAL 
WORKS. 

CUffy tah" from ihe Catalognc of the ExUbilion of Aia PriMtinffi 

Draicingg, Water- Colours, and Engravinffs al the Paiain 

des Beaux Arts in 1857, 
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Salon, 1822. 
Joasb saved by Jehoshebn. 
Descent from the Cross. 

Salon, 1834, 
I'ilippo Lippi, 
Juan of Am. 
SuDt Vincent ie Paul pri^^tiing 

bebre Lonrs XIII. 
S&int Scb^tian, 



S-iLON, 1827. 
Flora Mocdonuld. 
TheBeBnItofaDael. 
Death of Fresiitent Duranli. 
Death uf Elizabeth (now in the 

Touag Canmont de la Force saved 
by Du Verdelet (in the Museum 
of Kiinigsberg). 

Taking of the Trocadero. 



Salon, 1831. 
Children of Edwurd V. (no 

Louvre). 
Curdinal Richelieu towing Cinq I 

MBl^9 and De Thon (in the poa- 

aesaion of Sir Eiehard Wallace). 
Cardinal Mazarin on hia Death-J 

Bed. 

Fortruit of MademoiaeUe Sontag. 
A Beading Leason. 
Cromwell opening Charles I.'t 

Coffin (no 



Nian 



s.) 



Salon, 1834. 
Lndy Jane Qre/a E.tecution. 
SainteAmalie,Queenof Hungary. ' 
Galileo. 
Head of Camaldoline Monk. 

T>vo Heada. 

Salon, 1835. 
AaaassinatioD of the D;ic de Qui: 
Held ot an Anje] (not exhifaiwd). ! 
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PilSTED 1S36. 


^^H 


Portrait of Horace Vemet, in 


A :Mother's Joy. ^^H 


crayon. 
Portrait of M. Henriquel Dupont. 


Crayon PortraitorBaronesbHoJIez- ^^H 


Napoleon in hla Sliidy (in the pos- 


Clapai-^de (study for Herodias). ^^M 


Bcaaion of IxHly Sandwich). 


Young Girl. ^^^H 


PorlraitofM. GaiMt. 


Saloh, 1837. 


Portrait of Gregory XVI. ' ^^^1 
The Prisoners. ^^H 


Strafford on his way to Execution 


The Little Mendicant. ^^H 


(in possession of the DtJte of 


Portrait of M. Lamartinc. ^^^| 


Sutherland). 




Saint Cecilia. 


^^^1 


(This was the last year in which Da- 


Young Girl on a Scc-sa>v (in the ^^H 


laroche exhibited at the Salon.) 


Museum at Nantes). ^^^| 




Portrait, Due de Noailles. ^^H 


1337. 


Portrait, M. de Bfmusat. ^^^| 
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Antonio Alleqki, eommunty known as Coilqeggio, was born in 1494, 
llie viUage of Correggio, near Mantua. He reteived, it is said, his first 
from his uncle Lorenno, an artist of littlu Dote; several 
other painters are also mentioned as his teitcbers : but he owes much of his 
style to a slndy of the works of Mantegna. He painted at Correggio, and 
at Parma, nolabl; the dome of the Cathedm), wliere he depicted The Assamp- 
tU/» of the Virgin. He died in his native Tillage, in 13.14, at the enrl^ age 
of forty, and was buried in the t'rftnoistan church. His principal easel 
pictures are La Xolle{"Tbe Hight"), painted in 1522-1530, celebrated for 
its wooderlii] eilfeut of light; aud The Reading MagdaUn,ho\,\i intbe Dresden 
Gatlerj'j II Gwmo ("The Day"), 1527 or 1528, in the Parma Gallery; 
the JvpiitT and Aniiopf, in the Loatre; and The Edacaiian of Cupid, in the 
Ifatioimt Gallery. 

II. Paolo Veronese, 
Paolo Caoliaki, torn monly called Paolo Veuonese, was bom at Verona 
in 1S38. He studied with his father Gabdele, a sculptor, and under his 
Mnc\e Badile. He painti^d at Veruna, Mantua, and Borne, but chiefly resided 
at VuniL«, where he was second only to lltiao and Tintoretto. His works 
in such request that he refused the inYltalion of Philip II. to go to 
Spain and lake part in the decoration of the Escurial. Cagliari died in 
~' ' ■ " ■ buried in San Sebastiano, II tliorch which contained 
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mnny of his pnintingB. His aubjecla are chiefly liiatorital. and fur the most 
part drawn from BiLIiial boiirceH, tlioiigli they are treated in qu[le a secular 
manner. He ]iain[ed for four convents in Vemoa four immense works, 
bU representing feasts. Of these, The Marriage at Cana (32 fL X 2a ft.), 
flniBhed io IS 63, is the latest mai'able painting in existence; it contains 
portraits of many eminent (Mintemporary peraonngea, and, with the Feall 
in the Same of Simon Iht Pharisee, 1570-75, is now in the Louvre, The 
Feasl in the Hoaae ofLevi{\519) is in the Academy at Venii-e; and another 
Feaat in IheHouxe of Simon the Pharisee is in the Turin Museum. Of Cagliari's 
portraits, the best collection is in the Jliii Palace, Plorenee. Tin Familff 
of Darius at the feet of Alexander, la the National Gallery, is one of the 
principal of his historical works. 

III. Antonello da Messina. 

AsTONBtLO DEQLi AsTONj WBS iKpm St Mcssina about the year 1421, 
and studied art in Sicily. Much impressed by a painting in oil, by 
Van Eycli, which he saw in Naples, he went to Flanders, where, from the 
disciples of that master, he learned the secret of painting in oil, and was thus 
the means of inlrodueing the method into Italy. He subsequently painted 
in Messina, Venice, nnd in the towns of Lombsrijy. He died at Venice 
about U93. Antonello executed numerous sacjed paintings for churches, 
&nd was very famous fur his portraits. A Salpalor Hfyiiiii, by him, is in the 
National Gallery. 

IV. Murillo. 

Badtolo»£ RsT^Btx MuBiLi.0, the chief painter of the Spanish school, 
was bom at Seville in 1618, and learned the rudiments of his art from a re- 
lation, Juan del Castillo. In 1641 be went to Madrid, where he received much 
assistance in hia studies firom VeJazi^uez. In 1845 he relumed to Serille, 
where be painted many works in tbe cathedral, the hospital of St. Geori^ 
(knownasiaCariiiorf), andllieehurchea J he founded (he Academy in 1660, 
nnd beeftme the head of a numerous school of painters. While engagi-d on a 
largo altar-piece of The Marriage of St. Catharine for the Capuchin eburah 
of Cadiz, be feli from the waffolding, and died from the effects, at Seville, in 
1682. Muriilo's earlier works represent scenes from peasant life, but later 
he devoted himself almost exclusively to sacred auljecta. Forty-five pictnres 
by him are in the Madrid Museum. SevQle and St. Petersburg are also 
rich in his works. The Lonrre contains, amongst others, The Lnmaivlats 
Coneejilitnt ^Ihe Tin/in, which was purcbased at the sale of Marshal Soult 
in 1852 for £24,612. The Eeltini of the Prodigal Son, intbe Siaffurd House 
Gallery, is considered one of his host works out of Spain. 
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V. Van Eyck. 
•I EiCK was bom ac Maaa-Eyi^k about 1390. He and his eldei' 
L lirotber und insunctoi' Uubrei:hl mitde man; improvementii in ihe art of 
I painting in oil, if they did not attually discover that method. Tliey worked 
I chieily at Ghent and at Brugra, where Jan died in 14'10. Tlieir masterpiece 
is a polyptych, representing The Adoration ofilieLtaab — painted for Jiidocua 
Vydt far the church of St. John (now St. Bavon) at Gbent — which was com- 
pleted in 1432, six years after Hubrecbt's death. The centre-piece, the 
Adoralioa itself, ia still in St. Bavou ; the tigures of Adam and Et'e are in tha 
Brussels Mu8eQm,Bndtheregtisin the Berlin Gailery. Porlrnils by Janran 
£yck ore in tbc National Gallery. 

VI. Tiliflo. 
TiziANU VecelliO, the greatest I'olouriet of all age;, was bom in 1477 at 
PievB di Cadore, north of Venice. In that city he studied under Giovanni 
Bellini, and aller his master's death was vommisaioned to complete the works 
which he had left unfinished in the " Sala del Gran Consiglio i " he was 
constantly employed by the Duges of Venice, where fiir msjiy years ho 
held Bway in art. Titian was also much patronized by Alfonso I., Duke of 
Ferrara, and by the Emperor Charles V. aud his son Philip II. He painted 
atBologna,MantiiB,and Rome, but principally reaidedat Venice: his supposed 
journey to Spain is now generally discredited. He died of the pli^ue at 
Venice la 1576, at the great age of ninety -nine, painting to the last, Venice 
contains his principal works. The Aseamptioa of the Virgin, now in the 
Academy, was painted in 1516 for Santa Maria de'Frari, which ohnrch still 
possesses his •Ifa'fo'iiui of the Pesaro Family of tlieyear 1526, The celebrated 
Death of St. Peter Martyr, painted in 152B-30 for SS. Giofanni e Paolo, was 
^^m burned in 1BG7. Many good portraits by him are in theUliiiii and the Fittl 
^^^^H Palace at Florence. The Madrid Gallery is unnsnally rich both in pottnuta 
^^^^H and historical pieces. His Christ aiul the TrOule Motiey is in the Dresden 
^^^^H Qtdlery; The Entomhment is in the LouTre; and a Bacchus and Ariadne is in 
^^^^H the National Gallery. Titian's portraits lake their rank amongthebest of all 
^^^^^^ time,and hewasone of the first in Italy to gire promin 

^H His 
^^H inG 

^^1 Eng 



VII. Terborch. 

GEKiRT) terBobch (uot Terijurg) wbs bom at ZwoUe in Holland in 1609. 
HisBrsl instructor in art was his lather; he subse<inenlly studied at Haarlem, 
in Germany, and Italy. He also visited the Courts of Spain, France, and 
England, but returning to his nali\u country, he settled at Deventer, 
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resided until liis dpulh, Id 1681. His maatErpioci 
JKuiiSifTjintheNalionaHJallerj.paiQtedm 1648. HJspittun 
tain one or Iwo figures onl/. Among the b«3t are the tliiee representations 
of Paternal Jdvke in the Berlin Gsllery, the Amslerdam Museiun, and tha 
Bridgwater Gallery, London ; The Tratnpeier, in the Hague Gallery; An 
C^eer qfferiag mtmty to a Lady, ia the Louvre; the two pictureaof theiod'y 
in the Satin Gown at Dresden and St. Petersbnrg, and the Lady playing 
on (he Late, in the Cassel Gallery. 

VIII. Rembrandt. 
Rehibrakdt HARMKKeK vxN HiJN, the chief painter of the Dutch school 
and one of the best (-olourists of ail time, wuh born at Leyden in IGOT. Ho 
studied under Jakob ran Swanenbureh, then with Pieter Lastman, at Am- 
sterdam, and also, it is said, with Jan Pijnas. He first worked at Ley den, 
but in 1030 he settled at Amsterdam, and there painted until hia death in 
1669. As a painter he has been surpassed by tew, as an etcher by noDe. 
Hisprincipal works are The Lecture ea Anaiomy l^ I^qfeesar Talp (1632), 
in the Hague Gallery; The Sortie of the Sanjiiiig Cock Compas^, 1643 
(commonly but erroneously called TIte yiy At Walch), and The Syndics of the 
Cloth Hall (1661), both in the Museum at Amsterdam. As a portrait- 
painter Rembrandt holds a high rank. Amoug his best works in this branch 
ofart are the portraits of his wife Saskia, in the Dresden and Casse I Galleries. 
lie formed a numeroas school of painters. 

IX Van der Heist. 

Baktuoloueiis tan deb Hglst was born, it is tholigl 
Hasrlem. He ia supposed to haie studied under I'iji 
has also been suggested as bis instructor 
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; and Frans Hals 
In 16:16 he settled at Am* 
sterdem and there laboured until hia death in 1670. He was the most popu- 
lar portrait-painter of his time, and the prices he received for his work Ux 
exceeded those paid to GembrandL His masterpiece is the Schuiteremaaliifd, 
painted in 1 6-18. It contains the portraits of twenty-four men, and represents 
the banquet given by the an)nebuaicrs of Amsterdam Co celebrate the Peace 
ofWestphalia; it is now in the Amslerdam Mnseum, The same gallery con- 
tains bis Sjrndics ^f/ie St. Scl/astian Company, of the year 1657, a good sketch 
for whith is in the Louvre. A Faiiroit of a Lady (1647) by him is in [he 
National Gallery, 

%. Rubens. 
Pktbus Paclcs ItuBEKS, the head of the Flemish school, was bom s( 
Siegen, in Westphalia, in 1577. Many discussions have token place con- 
cerning liis birthplace, which is variously stated to be Siegen, Cologne, or 
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Antwerp; £.nil nianj- niithorities Et ill continue in favour of Antwerp. He 
studied under Tobias Vechaeght, Adam van Noort, and Othon vaii Veon. 
.He travelled and painted in Italy, Spain, France, and England, and was 
much patronized by the monarehs at the various Courts, where he was as 
•nuch a diplomatist as a. painter. His principal patrons were the Duke of 
Mantua, Philip III. and Philip IV. of Spain, the Archduke Albert, 
Governor of the Netherlands, Marie de M^dicis, and Charles I., by whom 
he was knighted in 163D. He lived much at Antwerp, where he died in 
ISili. RubeDs's paintings are almost innumerable ; as many as 1,789 are 
mentioned in Smith's " Catalogue Raisonne." In the Fiuakothok at Munich, 
alone, there are no less than ninety-five. Antwerp contains many of his 
best works. Hia masterpiece, T/ie Descent from the Onus, is in the cathe- 
dral The Louvre posaosses the series of immense works painted bj him tn 
illostrate the Lives of Henri If. of France and Marie da Medicis. The 
Belvedere Gallery, at Vienna, has his Arehbiahop AnAroie refiaing to admit 
the E^nperor TheodoHus into Milan Cathedral, and his Vision of St. lld^onao. 
The National Gallery possesses Het Spaanseh Hoedje (" The Spanish Hat," 
commonly, but incorrectly, called " The Chapesu de Pnille "). linbens ex- 
celled in the three branches of painting, History, Portraiture, and landscape. 
Ue estabhshed a school of painters, such as Van Dijck, Jordaens, and 
Snijders, who fur many years upheld the glory of Art in Flanders. 



XL Velazquez. 
DiEOO RoDBlijl'EZ DE SiLVA T Vklazqdez is commonly known as 
YELizQCEZ, for, in accordance with the A ndalnsian practice, lie adopted his 
mother's name in preference to Sil va, that of bis father. Ho was barn at Seville 
in 1599, and first studied under Francisco Herrera the elder, and afterwards 
with Pacheco, whose daughter he married. He went to Madrid, for the 
second time, in 1630, and was introduced to Philip IV., who made him his 
private painter. He travelled to Italy in 16^9, and again in 1648, but 
ohiefty resided in Madrid, where he was the most popular of all artists, and 
Ihe friend of the King, who appointed him " Aposentador Mayor," a post 
which necessitated his constant attendance on Philip whenever he teil the 
oapilal. Velaiqoez died at Madrid in 1660. He painted numerous portraits 
of Philip IV., his wires Isabella and Marianna, his son Don Baltasar Carlos, 
and his danghier tbe Infanta Maria Theresa of Austria, and of the Duke 
d'Olivares, and other important personages of tlie Court. Ue is, after 
Murillo, the principal painter of Spain. His chief works are at Madrid. 
In the Museum there are no less than sixty, chiefly portraits. Of tht.' sub- 
; ject pieces the best are ia) HilauiUras (■' Tliu Spinners"), The Surrcnlcr of 
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Sreda (known as Las Lati:Be), Los B<iirachos (" Tke Drinkers"), and X(U»a 
Menimte (" The Alaids of Honour") : the Imt T«pi««cnta VelaEqnex paint-4 
ing the portrait of the Infanta Margaret. His Portrajf (ffFape InaceentXi ' 
is in the PoJazzo Doria, Rome. The Painlci's Family is in the Belvedere I 
Vienna; the.i^Korfor('' the Waler>«sjTier")iB in the Apeley House CoUec- 1 
tion, London ; and Philip IV. of Spain Minting the Wild Boar, f 
^National Goilltry. 

XII. VanDyck. 

Antdob y\& DijCE waa bom at Antwerp in 1599. He (iret stndied witik J 
Van Balen, but afterwards spent four jears in the studio of Kubene. la I 
1621 he visited Eogland, and in 1623 he went to Itslj, and there stayed 1 
abont fire years, spent in tntTeUing through most of the principal citie% J 
Soon after his return to Flanders, he paid England a. short visit from tha J 
Hague in 1630-31, but as he did nut Hnd himself so pnpular a 
antic^ipated, he relumed to his native country. In 1632 he was invited | 
by Charles I. to vcme to this country; and on bis arrival that n 
treated him right royally, provided him with lodgings at Blackfriai 
ployed him constantly, and knighled him. Settled in England, Van Dijck' 1 
found himself almost without a rival, and was patronised by all the nobilitf I 
of Che country. He died in London in 1641. He exeruled numerous paint* ' 
ings of religious subjects, but it is as aportrait-painCer that he stands almost I 
unrivalled ; and his best works are in the prii'ate collections of England. I 
The chief picture in the National Gallery is the Portrait of Conieliue van it» 
Gcest, long known as a portrait of Gevartins. Good works by him are in 
Vienna, Munich, St. Pctcraburg, Paris, and Berlin. 



^c,iAi XIII. Caravaggio, 

MiCHELAKOELO AiHEBicm WHS bom at Caxavaggio, Oi tillage it 
Milanese, in 15G9. Far several years he was to a great eMent self-taught) J 
then he removed from Milan lo Venice, and studied the works of Giorgion 
Thence be went 10 liome, where he became the assistant of Cesare d'Aipirav ■ 
but afterwards won his way up to fame amongst artists of merits greater thftA \ 
his own. Forced by the fact of his having killed a friend in a fi[ of anger, ti> J 
leave the Papal capital, he went Co Naples, and thence to Malta; aga 
trouble, he went through Messina back to Naples, sailing from this eity to I 
Borne, but was taken prisoner by Spaniards. Left destitute on the shore, htt 1 
wanderedas farasPorioErcole, where he diedinieOB. The chief characteristi*: f 
oftheworksofCaravaggioisadaring contrast of light and shade, bat thej ard' I 
usually spoiled liy the vulgarity of the treatment. His principal paintings | 
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are a Scpoiition froiii Ihc Cross, in iho galhrj of the Vaiican, Home ; T!ie 
Canl-playert, in the Dresden Oallpry; and The Dentk of the Virg'm, in 
Ihe Louvre, llis pictiires ore chiefly seen in llie puWes of Itnine anil 
Genoa. 

XIV, BelHoi. 
GloTixKi BELLiNf, son of Jscopo and jounger brother of Gentile, was 
the most celebrated of tho three. Nolbing ia known for certain of tlie place 
or day of his birth— it probably toolt place in U26-27, at Rome or Venice. 
He first learned his art under hia father, but his works display the inflneni.'e 
of Mantegna; aud up to 14 TS he continned to paint in tempera, after which ho 
adopted oil. Bis best work in fresco, representing The Virgin and Child viUk 
Saints, painted for the choreh of SS, Giovanni e Poob, at Venice, perished 
by thesamelirewhich.in IseTjConsnined Titian's Pc^n-^orf^r. He Worked 
chiefly at Venice, where he was much employed by the Doges, and received 
many prirate commisiiona. Cnfortunaielj the works which he executed in the 
" Sala del Gran CoDsigtio " of the Ducal Palace were burned in 1577. He died 
at Venice in 1516, and was buried in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, by the side of 
Gentile. Many famous Venetian painters were his pupils — Titian, Gior- 
gione, Carpaccio. Hia best works are in oil— either Madonnas or portraits ; 
they are found in many of the collections of Europe : the churches and 
Academy of Venice contain the principal The National Gallery hu a bust 
FoHrait oftheDoge Icoiiardo Lortdano, a. Madomm and Child, and others. 

XV. Giorgione. 
GioEGio B*mt*iiELLi, culled, from bis great slalnre, "Giorgione," was 
bom about 14TT, near Castelfranco, probably at the village of Vedalgo. 
He studied under Giovanni Bellini, and soon became one of the most famons 
of -the painters of Venice, where be was fully employed. At Grat he painted 
sacred subjects, but subsequently turned his attention to portraiture; and 
many celebrated persons of his lime sat to him. His most important frescoes 
were those, rcpreiienling; single (igiires, men on horseback, trophies, &c., 
which he executed in I5(JG-T, on the bfade of the Fondaco de' Tedeschi^ 
but maeh-damageil fragmenls nreall that remain. Giorgione died young, in 
15II, at Venice; his remains were taken in 1638 to CasteIfrancD,and buried 
in San Libernle, the church which still possesses his masterpiece. The t'irgta 
and Child mtk St. Francis and St. Liberale, painted about 1&04. A Knight in 
AmiHiTin the National Gallery is snpposed to be his original study for the 
figm-B of St. Liberale. The scarceness of his easel-pictures is hardly to 
be wondered at when the shortness of his life is considered ; very few works 
1 can unhesitatingly hv nscribed to his hand. Among Ihe bes) 
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.nre a Concert, in the I'itti PalacBj and The J:idjmept nj Solomon, in 
Uffizi, Florence; The Three Aairolagers, in the Belvedere, Vitnna, and 2&J 
Aduralion of the Kings, at Leigh Court, near BristoL 

XVL Ruiadael. 
Jacob van RuisriAEi,, the liead of Dutch landscape art, was born a 
llBBrlein about 1625, and received inBtruclJon from his ulder bruther, 
Salomon. Aldert van Eierdingen has been mentiuned as his master, and 
he is supposed to have studied nnder Bercfaem, at Amsterdam. He painted 
at Amsterdam and at Haarlem, where he died in J6S3. Hia works are fur 
Ihe most part IandscBpes,into which ligures were introduced by Adriaou ran 
de Velde, Wonwennan, Ligelbach, and others. He sometimeH painted 
marine subjects. Hia pictures are seen in public galleries of Europe ; the 
National Gallery has twelve. The private collections of England are alsa 
rich in his works. One of his best is 2Be Forest, in the Belvedere at Vienna, 

XVn, Potter. 
Paulvs Pottee, the chief of anitnai painters, was bom at Enkhuizen in 
16S5. He studied under his father, Pieter Potter, and with Jacob &e Wet, 
at Haarlem. In 1646 he entered the guild of St. Luke, at Delft ; three 
years later he went to the Hague; and, in 165i, he returned to Amster- 
dam, where he died in 1654, in hia twenty-ninth year. The Ymmg Ball, 
signed and dated 164T, is usually considered his masterpiece. It is in the 
gallery of the Hague, whicli also contains his Coid, of the year 1648, The 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg, possesses eight of his best works — one, the lAfi 
cf ihe Biattanoin, in foarteen compartments, represents on the two centre 
panels the "trial" and "condemnation" of man by the animals. The Coat, 
signed and dated 1643 (also in Ihe Hermitage), disputes with The I'oHug 
Lull of the Hague the honour of being his masterpiece. . 

XVm. Claude. 
Claude Gbll^e, commonly called Claijiie dh Lobraike, or Ci-AtrDB 
IiORKAlH, was born al Cbateaude Chaningne,near Charmes, Dfparlement des 
Vosges, in 1600. He (ravelled (o Italy, and studied at Naples under an 
artist named Walls ; be then went to Home, where he became a pupil of 
Tassi, the landscape painter. Afier a visit to France, he settled in Kome 
in 1627, and there be laboured for the greater part of on industrious and 
tucccBsful career, which extended over more than sixty years. He died, 
in 1CS2, at Borne, aged eighty-two. Claude made acoUectionof many of his 
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studies for paintings, calling it a Lihro di Terilii (Book of Triitli) ; it is 
now in the possession of tbe Duke of Devonshire. As a landsuape jiaiaier 
he is excelled by none ; but he never succeeded, tlioagh lie frei[iiently 
made attempts, in drawing the human iigore, and in thia he was oftea 
af»isl«d by F. Lauri, J. Courlois, A. Both, and otlier artiata. His picttires, 
which are world famous for aerial pnrspetitive and realization of air, have 
only been rivalled by Turner. Several good works by him are in the 
National Gallery. The Loui re, in I'tiris, contains sixteen. He is also well 
known for his etchings. 

XIX. Gaapard Poussin. 
GasI'ABII DircHET was born of French parents in Rome, in 1613. The 
great Nicolas Poussin married Gnsjiard'H sister, and Dughet liecame, under 
the inatruction of his brother-in-law, an excellent landscape painter; he is 
frequently called after him Gabpauii Poi!gBiH. lie also worked, it is said, 
under Paul Bril ; but he was a student of nature. His subjects are nsually 
taken from the picturesque country in the neighbourhood of Borne and 
other cities in Italy. He had a partiality for representing slonns and hurri- 
canes. He died in Rome in 1675. There are six good works by Dughet in 
the National Gallery, and they are constantly Co he seen in the private col- 
lections of England. He is also well represented in Iho galleries of Rome, 
Florence, Dresden, Munich, and Madrid, but he has not a single work in 
I lie Louvre. 

SCULPTORS. 
XS. Vischer. 
Peteb VisciiER, son and pupil of Hermann Vischer, was bom at Nurem- 
berg in 1455, and became one of the most celebrated sculptors in metal of 

' his lime. He was assisted In his labours by lire sons. Uis earliest known 
work is the monument of Archbishop Ernst, cast in 1495, in the cathedral 
at Magdeburg. In 1496 be produced the monmnent of Bishop Johann IT, 
in Breslan cathedruL Bis masterpiece is the Shri/te of SI. Sehald, exe- 
cuted in 1507-1519 in a rombination of the Decorative and Gothic styles. 
It is in the church of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg. Uf liia other works wc may 
notice a cast of a relief of Thi Coronation i^the Ptiyiu, in the church at 
Wittenberg ; a relief of Thi Eaiombmeat, in the .Algidieakirche at Nurem- 
berg ; a monument to Cardinal Aibrecht von Bnindenbtirg, in the church at 
AscbafTenburg, and one to the Elector Frederick the Wise, in the oastlo- 

|'«hnn;h of Wittenberg'. He di^d at Nuremberg in 13J9. 



XXI. Bontems. 
Pierre Bohtkhs (sometimes UTilten Bostemps) was a Frenuh « 
who flouriahed in the middle of the fiixttentli century. His chief work 
is the nrn, executed in the Benaisaance style, which contains the heart of 
Francis I. It was origiDolIj intended for the Abbey dea Hautea Bruyeres, 
near Ettmbonillet, hut is now in the cathedral of St. Denis. 

XXn. Luca della Robbia. 
XucA DELi.;i RciBBiA, wlio was bom in Florence about 1401), ixinimenced 
his career as a goldsmith, and aflerwsfds became celebrated as a sculptor, 
both in bronze and marble. His frieite of Si'ighiff Boi/s in tha Duomo of 
Florence is well known &om casta and engravings. But it is as the in- 
ventor of the enamelled pottery tbat bears his name that Della Hobbia will 
ever be moat renowned. Lucu died in 1482. After his death the manti- 
facture of the Della Bobhia ware was carried on by his nephew Andrea, and 
Andrea's three sons and their successors for nearly two centuries : many 
examples are still to be found in Italy, France, and Spain. In the Soutii 
Kensington Mnseuin there are nearly fifty specimens — one of tbem, a medal* 
lion, eleven feet in diameter, was atRxed to the front of a villa in Florence 
about 1453, and rcmainod there uninjnred for more than four hundred years. 

XXIII, Benedetto da Majano. 
Benedetto da SIajako was bom at Mujano in 1444 ; he studied under 
his elder brother Ciuliano, and became famous as a sculptor and architect 
in Florence. Among bis most anccessful works are the marble altar in the 
church of Monte Uliveto ; a Madonna in the cathedral of I'rnto ; the monu- 
ment to St. Bnrtolo in the church of the Au^stinea in San GimiguRno; 
tlie marble pulpit, with the L\fe of St. Francis on the reliefs, in Santa Croce, 
Florence ; a Bust of Giotto in the cathedral ; and the tomb of Filippo Strozii, 
in Santa Maria Novella. As an architect, his greatest work was the 
PalaiEO Strozii, which he commenced in 1489. He died in 1498. 

XXIV. Giovanni Pisano. 
GioviKKi PisABO, who was bom at Pisa in 1240, was a pupil of his cele- 
brated father Niccolo ; he inherited, however, but tittle of bis style — inclining 
in his architecture to Gothic art, and in his sculpture to realism. From 
1274 to 12S0 he worked with Niccolo on the famous fountaia in the cathe- 
dral of Pemgia, and from that time ranked as an artist of great merit. In 
1278 be was elected to build tbe Campo Santo, at Pisa, in which he execaled 
I of sculpture. In 1248 he went to Siena, where he received 
) erect the facade of the catbeilral. He afterwards luboured 
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■ Fanigiii, ArezKO, Flareiioe, Onieto, and Pistojii. Among tlie l)e3f of liia 
a Mattonna (1299), in ivorj, in Ilia CBthedral at I'isoi { a pulpit 
(1301) for Sant- Andrea, in the same city ; tlie font in San Giovanni Evan- 
gelists, Fistoja; and the monument of Popa Benedict XL (1305) inSan 
Someniuo, Perugia. la 1312 Giovanni ivmrneuL'sd Che rebuilding oflbe 
cathedral of Prato, which was complBled according lo his designs after bis 
death, which oceorred in 1320. 

XXV. Bandinelli. 

Baktolomheo (or Bacclo, the shortened form) Bakdinelli, the son of a 
goldsmith, was born at Florence ia 1493, and studied under Giovanni Frao' 
cesco Bustici. He aspired to greatness both in painting and sculpture, 
id enndalion of Michelangelo, of whose fame he was exceedingly jealous. He 
was patronized by Francis I., Cosmo de' Medici, Clement VII., Charles V., 
and other celebrated personages. It is as a sculptor that he is principally 
known. Hia chief worlts are the Hercules and Caeiis, executed in rivalry 
with Michelangelo's David; a bas-relief representing T%e Prophets, the 
Apostles, the Virtues, &c., in ihe cathedral ; a bas-relief on a pedestal in the 
piazxa of San Lorenzo j and a group of Kicodeima supporting the Dead 
Christ, ID (he church of the Anaunziata— all at Florence. The last be 
esecuted as his own monument, and the Nicodemos is a portrait of himself. 
As ft painter his chief works were The Murder of the Innocents, engrnveibj 
Marco da Ravenna, and The Sfar/j/rdom of St. Lawrence, engraved by Marc- 
antonio. Bandinelli died, iu laW, at Florence. 

XXVI. Donatello. 

DosATo (m BE7To)EAr,DT,caIledBoH\TELto, who was born in Florence 
in 1386. became the most celebrated sculpturof the early halfoflhe fifteenth 
century. He wns one of the first to rescue art from the trammels of Ihe 
Gothic style, and it is to him that the Benaiasatice owes much of its rapid 
development. His panels, sculptured in very low relief, are the earhest ex- 
amples of "story-telling" in marble, and are e^iceedingly henntifuL Several 
examples nay be seen in the South Kensington Mnscuui. In the Gallery of 
the Uflizi, and in several churches in Florence, the statues bj Donatello are 
amongst the most precious treasures. The Granil Duke Piero I, gare him 
n his old age a pension, on which he lived contentedly till his death, which 
occurred in Florence in 1466. It is said that Michelangelo carefully studied 
the sculpture of Donatello. 

SXVII. Ghiberti. 

LoHEMzo GntEERii, the son of a goldsmith, w. 
!■ 1878. He is celebrated aa (he sculptor of the brona 
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San Giovanni Batlista, Florence, known m the Baplistery (Baltistera), which 
Michtlangelo said were worlby to b? the gates of Faradisp. Theoldesl door of 
the three is by Andren Piaano — the bnmiedpcoraiions on the sides, only, being 
by Ghibertl. For Che second door (1403-37) several of the most famona 
sculptors of Italy — among whom were Ghiberti, Jacopo della Qnefcia, 
Brunellesclu, and Simone da Colle — were invited to compete; the subject of 
the model was to be the story of Aliraiaia and Itaac, A jury of eminent 
U awarded llie prixe to Ghiberti, and he then received the eommisaiou, 
itnd executod the dour. U represents the History of Christ, and the Apostles 
and Fathers of the Churth, Tho door (1425-52) facing the cathedral— the 
principal one iif iJie three, and Gbiberti's masterpiece — iMotains tea scenes 
from Scripture hibtory. Ghiberti died at Florence in US5. 

XXVin. Palissy. 
BEiuiARD DS pAi-ifiEr, who was bom at Agen, a town on the Garonne, 
in France, in 1510, was by turns u potter, glaaa-painter, and scientific dis- 
coverer. Many stories are told of his poTerCy and resolute coiirftge in early 
life, until he produced examples of his enamelled pottery, which attracted 
the attention of the Constable de Montmorenci, who allowed him to have 
rooms fur his workshops in the Tuileries. He was a Huguenot, and in the 
time of Henri U. was impriaoneil at Bordeaux, Afterwards, od the eve of 
SL Bartholomew, he was saved by Catherine de Medicia. Eventually he 
was thrown into the Bastille, where, in I5S9, he died. Genuine Falissy 
ware is now very rare, and commands high prices. There are a few ex- 
amples of hfa dishes, ewers, iic, in the South Kensington Jluseum. 

XSIS. Goujon. 

Jean o? Goujon, " the father of French sculpture," was a native of 
Goujon, Dtparlenient du Gers ; he was much employed by Henri H., both 
as a sculptor and architect; and, with Pierre Lescot, superintended the 
building of tbe Louvre. Goujon, as he is commonly called, was a Huguenot, 
and was murdered in the massacre of St. Barthulomew, in 1572, while 
working on tbe bas-reliefs of the Louvre. Among his best works are the 
bas-reliefs of the Naiailes at the " Fontaine des Innocents ; " the four 
Can/alidet in the " Salle des Cariatides," and the celebrated Diana, (a 
portrait of the Duchess of Valentmois), all in the Lou>re, 

XXX. Cellini. 
Benveneto Cellini is known to us almost entirely firom his autobio- 
graphy. From it we learn that he was of hasty temperament, quick to take 
otlence, of a roving disposition, travelling fiom place to place, but of 
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s Bud (alents caioiilaled to please, if we are lo judge from the many 
"ipatroiia he gained j above all, there is a, large amount of sclf-auffieieney 
Bad tonceit nnderljing the whole book. Bom in 1500, at Florence, he 
adopted the artofdeaign — in opposition to the wishes of his father, who hftd 
intended him for a musician — and began ilfe its a chaser and worker in gold. 
He lived at varloua limes at Florence, Siena, Rome, Milan, Hsplea, Poduar 
Femtra, aud Paris ; at all of which cities ha wan warmly received and well 
patrontEed, until, as was often Che case, he was obliged to leave on account 
of some quarrel ending in bloodshed. Ue died at Florence in 1571, Itiid 
was buried in the church of the Annunziata. Aiooag bis patrons were 
Fope Clement VU., who appointed him engraver to the Mint, the Duke- 
of Fermra, Cardinals IppoIitO de' Medici und Comaro, Pope Paul III., the 
Grand Duke Cosmo of Florence, Francia I., and many other celebrated 
personages. The character of his work is twofold : one class compriaca such 
metal objects iia embossed shields, ditggei^hilta, medaJa, coins, &c., executed 
with extreme care and delicacy, and frequently in most precious materials; 
and the other includea worka which establjah hla claun to a high rank aa a 
sculptor : of these the most famous is bis Perseiu with the head ofMeditm, a 
bronze group in thePiazuide! Grandiica, Florence. Cellini claima for him- 
self that he killed the Conatable de Bourbon, at IhesiegeofRome, and that he- 
pointed the cannon which caused the death of the Prince of Urange at the 
storming of the castle of Sant' Angela. 

SXSI. Pilon, 
Obruaik FiLON was a French arliat, concerning the details of whose life 
but little ia known. Tbe date of his birth ia placed about 1559, and his death 
occurred at Paris in 1599 (or 1590), He was the favourite sculptor of 
Henri II. and Catherine de MSdicis, by whom he was mnch employed. The 
Louvre atQI contains many of his works, and amongst others Cha celebrated 
Three Graces supporting on their heads a gilded bronze urn destined to 
contain the hearts of Henri and Catberine. Of bis productions, the chief 
are the figures on Le Tombcaii dea I'oioia, the tomb of Henri, at St. Denia. 
Fllon worked in clay, marble, bronze, atone, and alabaater, 

XXXII, Paget. 

Pieurb Pi.cET (or 1'djet), " The Michehingelo of France," was bom at 
Marseilles in 1622, and received bis first instruction in art from his father, 
who was an architect and aeolptor. He was then apprenticed to a shipwright, 
by whom be was employed to carve ornaments for ships; but, not liking tho 
occupation, he went to Italy and prucliaed for some time us a sculptor at 
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Florence. He then studied under Pictro da Cortona, at Rome, and iasi 
tilm in tbe decoration of the PitCt Palace of Florence. When twenty-ona 
years of age he returned to Marseilles, but again went to Home, whither he 
Iiad beeo sent, to muke drawings of the ancienC monuments for Anne of 

Soon after his return from Italy he gave up painting and devoted himself 
entirely to scnlpture and architecture, in which he was employed both at 
Toulon and Marseilles. Sent to Genoa for the purpose of selecting marble, 
be stayed there, and there e^ecnted many of his best work.s, the statues of 
St, Sehas/iati and SI, Ambrosiiu, and the bas-relief of TAe AssumplioH in tbe 
ehapel of the Albergo de' Poveri. Subsequently he was recalled to Franca 
by Colbert, who obtained for him a pension of l,!i(H) crowns. He then 
executed his masterpiece, the Mito of Crotona, at Versailles, where is nlao 
his Persms and Andromeda, and a relief o( Alexander and Diogenes. Ue 
retired to Marseilles, where he resided until his death in 1G94. 

XXXIU. Giovanni da Bologna. 
Jeah was born in 1334 at Douai, then a town of Flanders. He studied 
seulplure under his tiithcr and Jncijues de Breuck ; but went to Italy when 
Kbauc twenty years of age, and studied with Michelangelo in Rome, and 
became known for his models of celebrated works. He lived chiefly st 
Florence, where he died in 1608. Several of his best works ore still to be 
seen in thai city — The Rape of the Sabine Women and the Hercules slaying 
Kes!us, in the Loggia de' Lanzi in the Piazxa Granduca ; (he Mcretiry in the 
Ulliu ; and the statoe of CoHmo I. in the Portico degli Ulfid. He was one 
of the original forty members of the Academy of Florence, and was much 
patroniied by the Grand Duke Francesco I. He also worked in Gene™ 
and other towns of Italy. The Mercury and I'si/cJic at Versailles is one 
of his best works. He gained the tiarae of Giovasni in Bolooka from 
his celebrated fountain, with the bronze figure of yejiliiiis, In tliat city. 
Tbe French call him Jean de Boi,og.ve. 



ARTISTS OP AXTIQTJITY AND ALLEGOKIC 
FIGURES. 

o. Gothic Art. 

This figure is said to be a portrait of Louise, daughter of Horace Vern 
and wife of I'»ul Ifelarouhe. 
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^^ e, Ictinus. 

IciiKlis will ever be the raost celebmted of all the Greek aruliitects, foi" 
it is to him (and CallicTBlea) ttml we owe the celebrated temple of Minena 
— called the Parfkflioa—apoa the Acropolis of Athens, which was so nobly 
deuirated by the sculpture of lIuHiiLi. Ictinus hIso built tlie temple of 
Apollo Epicorius io Arcadia, and the Shrine at Eleuaa. AH were of the 
Doric order of architecture. The Partheaoti was Gnished about -138 B.C. 

d. Apclles. 
Al'ELLEH IB, \>j general cnnaetit of the classic wiitera on art, estfemed of 
the highest rank of nil the Greek painters of antiquity. It is not known 
where he was born (Ephesns and the Island of Coa dispute the honour of 
being his birthplace), nor where be died : be was at the height of bis fame 
about 332 B.C. Alexauder the Great was his intimate friend, and allowed 
no one else to paint his portrait. The finest likonesawos Ihat which repre- 
sented him aa "The Thunder-bearer." Apelles also visited Sgjpt, and 
was received with gpi^at honour by King Ptolemy. The most famous of 
Ilia works was his Venna rising bma ths sea, called Veutia Jnadyomem, 
and an allegorical picture of Calntiaiy, which is fully described by Lucian. 
Apellea is the author of the two oft-quoMd sayinga, Nulla dUa sine liaea, and 
Xe ag/ra crejiidata stUor JudicarU ; which latter is Ireely translated by " Let 
the cobbler stick lo his last." It was said in reproof to a cobbler who, 
elated with the success of his criticism on a sandal in a painting by Apelles, 
renttired lo suggest improvement in the drawing of a leg. 
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^^ f. Phidias. 

pH:m*B, the most celebrated sculptorofantiquity,waabomBt Athens about 
500 years B.C.; he is renowned for the siatue of Jlfinerni, which stood before 
the Parthenon on Che Acropolis of Athens, and his Jitpiter Olyiapius at Elis, 
Both these statues were of colossal siiic, and were chryailephaaiiine — that is, 
of ivory and gold. His decorative sculptures for the friezes of tho Parthenon 
(many of which are now in the Britlah Museum) are considered to be the 
highest trinmphs of the sculptor's art. Phidias was a favoiu-ite of Pericles, 
who entrusted him with many public works. 

g. Rornan Art. 
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XXXIV. Delorms. 
Fhilidebt DuLOBHli^, Ihe son of a builder, v/as born at Ljods about 
1300, and was at first employed In his father's business. In 1533 he wus 
sent to Borne, wbere he w&a patronized by Cardinal Santa Croee ; there he 
discovered the mode practised by the andents for tracing the Ionic Tolate, 
as deseribed on a capital in Santa Maria Trastuvere. In 153S lie returned 
to hia natire city, and there execnled a few works ; but waa soon anmmoned 
to Paris by Catberine de Medicis, was appointed " Aumdnierdu Roi," and he 
rei^ived other honours. He assisted I'rimaticcio in the erection of the monu- 
ment to Francis and the princes of Yalois, in St. Denis. He built the 
CbHtcau de Mendon, for the Cardinal de Lorraine, and completed the Ch&teau 
de Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne. He also erected the horse-shoe Court 
at Fontainebleau ; the Royal residences De la Muette and St. Ger- 
main~en-lAye ; and, lastly, Iba celebrated Chateau d'Anet (1552), exe- 
cuted, by command of Henri II., for the Ducbess de Valentinots, the portal 
of which had been re-erected as the entrance to the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. With BulUut, be was employed in the building of tlie Tuileries. He 
died in Paris in 1577. The greater portion of his work has been destrojed- 
He haB been credited with buildings in the erection of which, if we are to 

believe his biographer, Caltet, he only played a mitpr part. 

XXXV. Penizsi. 
BiLDAesASB Pebuzzi, a gat>d painter, but bettor architect, was born at 
Accajano, near Siena, in 1481. He first worked at Volterra, and then went to 
Bome, where he painted some frescoes in the church of Sant' OnolHo ; he 
executed others at Oatia. He waa much patronized by Agostino Chigi, for 
wbom he erected the far-iamed Famesina palace. In i 520 he was appomted 
architect 1^ St Peter's, as succassor toBapliael,andniadeadcsignon the plan 
of the Greek Cross, which was snbserjuently changed hy Sangallo into the 
Etoman. On the sacking of Borne in 1527, Peruzzi, having lost all hit 
possessions, fled to Siena, where he was well received, made city architect, 
and employed in the fortifications and various bntldings. Beturning to 
Rome, he commenced tlie erection of tbe Palazzo Massimi, but died in 1537, 
before its completion. He was buried in the Pantheon, near Buphael. The 
National Gallery contains two paintings ascribed to him — an Adoration of 
the Kingt, and an Adoraiioii of ihe Magi; but it is as an architect that he 
is chiefly known. 
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XXXVI. Erwin von Steinbach. 
Kewk von Steinbach was born in 1344 (?), nt Htflnbacli in Baden, or 
It Sintsburg, wht'iv lie died in lal8. He is known as Ihe arcliitect of part 
oftheealhedralof Strasburg. After the fire in 1298, he repaired the vault 
ftnd added acvero] new features. In 12T7 he laid the foundation of the wea- 
tern fafade, and superintended its erection until his death, when he was 
lULteoded by bis sons. German writers ascribe to Erwin the design of tbe 
lave and of Ihe spire, as it now stands ; but Mr. James Fergnason conaidera 
■ tiuLl he dill nothing more tlian the work above mentioned. 

XXXVII. Sansovino. 
Jicopo TiTTi, who was horn at Florente in 1479, was a pupil of Andrea 
Contucci, da Monte Sansovino, and assumed the latter name Out of compli- 
ment to his master. Jncopo began life as a sculptor, but having becoine 
SCqaainted with Sangailo, architect to Pope Julius II., he accompanied him 
to Rome and studied architecture. At the aack of Itome, in 1527, Sansovino 
vent to Venice, where he was patronized by the Doge Andrea Gritti, who 

' entrusted him with the repairing of the dome of St. Merit's. He afterwards 
designed the Falazm> Coniaro a San Manriuo, Falaxzo DelRuo, La Zteca 

J (the Mint), the Library of St. Mark's, San Francesco della Vigna, and many 
other public building!). He also executed the colossal Ggurea of Mers and 
SepluiM which stand on the Giant's Staircase in the Xhical Palace. He 

I died at Venice in 1570, at the great age of ninety-one, 

XXXVin. Luzarchcs. 
E LczARKiiEU commenced, in 1220, the cathedral of Amiens, one 
I of llie noblest Gothic buildings in Europe. It was continued imd com- 
I fleted hy Thomas and Itegnanlt de Cormout. 

XXXIX. Palladio. 
AnDRBA 1'jki.LAiiiD, One of tbe most celebrated of the Italian architects, 
■ iras bom at Viiienia in 151B. After scieral visits to Rome, where he 
I atodied architecture, he settled in bis native city, and built many of the 
t palaces anil villas. When Sansoi-ino was becoming infirm, Palladio 
^faa invited to Venice, and there he built the celebrulcd churches of San 
Giorgio Ma^ore ami II Bedeiilore ("tbe Redeemer'"), and many others. 
Be died at Venice in 1580. Palladio wrote several important booki on 
Architecture, which haie been fre^nently reprinted. 
XL. Brunelleschi, 
FttlPPO Bbusellebi'hi, who was bom in Florence in 1377, will ever bo 
A as the architect of the well-known dome of Santa Maria del Flore 
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(the cathedral), at Florence. The only examplefi lo whici he could at that.^ 
time (1420-143^) refer, were the domea of Sr. Sophia at Constantinople, E 
Mark'sBt Venire, And the catheilral at Pisa, all of whivh were of less dial 
than Santa Maria, which also exceeds in height the domes of the Pantlu 
and St. Peter's at liome. He was also the architect of San Lorenzo, atf 
Florence, and the eelebral«d Fitti i'alace. Bmnelleschi died in 1446, b 
was hurled under his own dome in Santa Maria, Florence. A c 
of him by his pupil Buggiano is in the right aisle. 

XLI, Inigo Jones. 

Inioo Joheh, (he son of a elothworker of the city of Iiondoa, was bom-l 
near St. Paul's about the year 1ST2 With the assistHDi^e, it is said, of thvV 
Earl of Pembroke, he i isited Italj and studied the beautiful architectujfrj 
of many of the Italian cities. Bj some chance he attracted the notice 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, who took him to Copenhstgen, and a 
pointed him his architect In 1GD6 he retamed to his native country, ai 
was patronized by Prince Henry , bl n ol James I. At the death of that youn^V 
prince, Inigo Jones went i^in to Italy, where he remained several year»,-r 
and then came back to England. In 1619 he began a magnificent palace whii^l 
he designed for King James, of which the Baniiueting-house in Whiteha" 
is all that was ever built, James I. died; political troubles commenced earl/'f 
in the reig;n of Charles T. ; and, with the exception of the Banqucting-hotiMy I 
the )|^aad palace exists only on paper in " The Designs of Inigo Jones," ■ 
published by William Kent in 1727. 

The most celebrated of his buildings in Great Britain ore Wilton House, 
Cobhara Hall, the quadrangle of St. John's College, Oxford, and the fap 
of Holyrood Palace and Heriot'a Hospital. Inigo Jones suffered n 
during the Civil Wara, but was restored to hia former posts on 
sion of Charles II. He died at Somerset House, London, in 1651 

XLIL Arnolfo di Cambio. 
ArsOlfO di Camuio (miatalled ni L*po), who was born in 1232 at I 
Colle, in theVal d'Elsa, studied painting under Cimahue, and ecnlptnre witlf I 
Niccolb Fisano. In 1336 lie assisted Fisano in the sculpture in the chano^M 
of the cathedral of Siena ; in 1S60 he erected the monumt 
Cardinal de Brayo, in San Domenico, at Orvielo, where he also decorateffj 
the facade of the cathedral: he has left other monuments of his] 
aoalptor. But he is chiefly famous as the original designer of the cathedral 1 
(Santa Maria del Fiore) of Florence, erected in 1294-1474 on the sito of tlw- J 
earlier church of St. llcparata. He also designed the Palazzo di Fodeslii* 
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(1S54), Santa Maria M.iggiore, Santa Croce, and the cliiirfTi of La Badia. 
[e realored the Baptistery, und began in 12H8 tlie Palnizo Vecohio. He 
" It Florence in 1310. 

XLiri. Lescot. 

I FiERitE Lkscot, who waa bom in Faria in 1510, was employed with 

n Goiyon by Francis I. and Henri II. upon (he lioavre. He erected 

e southern and negtem aides of the qnadFangle, bat the latter is all 

nains of this work } it is known as the " Vieux Louvre." To 

)t has been attributed the design of the Fontaine dea Innocent), deco- 

ited with nymphs by Goujon, to whom some give the authors^p of tbe 

Intire fountain, Lcscol was Abbe of Cluny and a eanon of Notre- Dame. He 

lave been the first French architect who abandoned the old 

Tegultir Gotliiu and lulopted the Italian style. Uo died in 1S78. 

XLIV. Bramante. 

DosiTi) LtzzARi, called Bkamuitb, was probably bom at Monte Ab- 

lear Urbino, about 1441; but the time and ptiu.'e of his birth are 

if macb dispute. He began life as a painter, but fragments of 

■s at Milan are all that remain of hia work. He practised with much 

n architect at Faenza, Bergamo, Milan, and Pavin. At Home 

e studied the ancient buildings, and was appointed arcliitect to Pope 

Uexander VL, and at his death to his successor Julian II. Bramante built 

■several churches and palaces in Rome, bnt be wiU always be best known as 

"le original architect of St. Peter's. He intended it to be in the form of a 

Kdreek cross, covered with colossal domes, and witii rounded choir and Cran- 

). On tbe IBth of April, 1506, the foundations of this magnificent dome 

e laid, but he did not live to see it completed. He died in 1314, and 

teas buried with much pomp iu liia unftuislieil cathedral. Many architects 

I were subse<]aently employed on tbis splendid building. Sangallo altered 

ithe Greek cross into a Roman ; Michelangelo restored it to the Greek ; but 
tmfortunaiely Pope Paul V. caused the nave to be lengthened. ~' 
of St. Pcler'8,as it now stands, is 26,163 sijuare yards (St. Paul' 
b 13,429}, the height of (he dome frnm the pat 
bntera is 403 ft., and 32 more to the top of the < 
F. 
lAbs. 



XLV. Mansart. 

Fa*»^o:s Mambaht (also H-ritten Mansabd) — the son of 
lAbsalon Mansart, a descendant of an Italian family, Mansarto- 
He studied under his uncle, Gerriiiiin Gautii 
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work to bring him into notii* wan hia rfstoration of [lie Hotel Touloi 
utid aooa after hoexecuted the porl&l of the chutvh of the Feutllaiits, Then fbl- 
lowed the Chateux of Bemi, Balerny, Choisj-, and Maisonsi tJia laat-oamed 
is considered one of liis beat wurka of a secnlnr character, aa the church of 
the Val de Grace is of his «c<-iesia»tieaJ. He is said to be the inventor of Iho 
curb roof, called after him a Mansart, which consiata of two planes on each, 
aide, a Hteeper one below and a flatter one aboie. He died at Paris in 1666. 

SLVI. Vignola. 
Gjacomo E.iftozzi, commonly called Viokola, from his birthplace, 
near Modena, was bom in 1507- Sent to Bologna to stady paiDtiDg, he 
abandoned tliat art almoat entirely, in favour of architecture, and went to 
Rome tolearu by observation the character of ancient bnildinga. About 1541 
he followed Primnticcio to France, where he stayed two years and made 
designs for Francia I. On his return to Italy he worked awhile at Bologna, 
tlien at I^acenza, where he designed the Ducal Palace. He erected the church 
ol' the Madonna degli Angcli, at Assisi, and the chapel of San Francesco, 
at Perugia. IntriMiiiced by Vasaxi to Julius in.,he was appointed his arohi. 
tect, and for him he built the Tilla Giulia, one of his best productions, aod 
Hant' Andrea d Ponte Molle. After the death of Julius, Barozao was much 
palroniffid by the Cardinal Alexander Famese, for whom he esecuted his 
niBslerpiece, the celebrated palace at Caprarola, which was decorated by 
fivscoes by Taddeo Zuccaro and other artists. He was invited by Philip 
II. til go tfl Spain and lalte part in the erection of the Escurial, bnt he ex- 
cused himself on the plea of old age and of his appointment as successor to 
Michelangelo as arcliitect In St. Peter's, He died at Eome in 1573. He » 
tlie aQthor of a celebrated treatise on the liie orders of Architecture, which 
ant appeareil in 15G3. Manj editions have sinc<! been published. 

PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

XLVU. Fra Angelico. 
Glido i>i Pietbo (Guido, the son of Pieti-o) waa bom at Victhio in the 
province of Mugello, in 1387. When he joined the Order of Dominicans at 
Fiesole, in 1407, he took the name of Giovanni, by which he waa afterwards 
known. From hia piety he gained tlie title of "L'Angehco," and hence he 
is uauallj- known as "Fra Angelico da Fiesole." His life is inseparably 
connected with the fortunes of the religious society to which he belonged. 
He panted at Fiesole, Foligno, Corlona, Florence, Rome, and Orvieto. He 
died at Rome in 1459, and was buried in Santa Maria supra Minerva. 
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encopossesseamimy ofhisbtst ivorksin llie AnaJemj, bm imirotHpeoiBKy 
I in the Convent of St. Mark, tlie deuoratiun of which occupie<l nine vnliisbla 
I years of the painter'a life. A Cmomtian of the Virgin, in ihe Louvre, is one 
I of his masterpieces. 

XLVin. Marcaniooio, 



^eletii 



] Raiuondj, th( 
1 about 1473, in Bolognn. He stndiud 
probably learned engraving IViim a goldsmith 
the art of engraving, which he was destined 






iCt-'d of Italian engraiers, was 

iello work under Fnini^ia, and 

be then commenced to prattisa 

) carrj (o a much higher atate 

ever had reatbiid tiefore. One of his earliest en- 

n copper was a plate of Pyramiis and Thiabe, after a painting by 

In 1508 he went lo Venice, and engraved The Life of the Virgin, 

after Diirer; in 1510 be removed to Rome, where be engraved, after DUrer, 

Baphael, Giulio Komano, Bandinelll, and other artists, with much success. 

At tilt sack of Itome, iii 1537, he lout all his possesBiona, and was 

ftircfd to leave the city. He retnrned to Bologna, and continued to work ' 

there till his death, in 1334 (?). Art owes much to Marcnntunio, for his 

graver ban dune more to diffnsc a knowledge of the maBlerpie<^s of Raphael 

and other Italian painters than all Ihe writings of the critics. 

SLIX. Edelinck. 
Gerabd Edelimck, who was bom at Antwerp in 1610, lirst stndied tho 
art nf engraving under Comclis Ga1Ie, but went in 1665 to I'aria, and 
received further instruction from Frani;oiH do Poilly, whom, however, he 
goon anrpossed. He was much employer! by Louis XIY., who gave Mm n 
pension, allotted him apartments hi the Gobelins, and bestowed on liim the 

tbonoor of knighthood. He died in Paris in 1 707. Edelinik was one of the 
principal engravers of the Flemisli schoul. His works are executed with the 
grater in a bold, yet finished style. They are chiefly from the works of 
Bigand, L« Briin, Largilliitre, Mignard, Poussin, and Raphael, 
bnri 
Moi 
Dept 
ial 
Her 



L. Holbein. 

Hahs Holbein — sametimea cnlUd " rhe younger," to distinguish him 

from his father, who was his instructor in art — was bom in 1497 at Augs- 

, burg ; he removed to Basle when abont twenty years of ago. In 1526 he 

went through Augsburg tfl England, where he was received by Sir Thomas 

I More, to whose care he had been recommended by Erasmus. With tbe es- 

r oeption of visits to Basle and Flanders, Hulbein reiiiiedfortherestof his life 

hi England, when^ he was moBt warmly patronized as a jiortrait-painter by 

Henry VIII,, his coin-t, and the nobility genemlly. He died in London of 
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thB plague in 1 543, Hia maaterpiece is JSs Madomta of the Meyer Familff, , j 
in the Bannsladt GaUery, Ihe replica of which is in the Dresden GtiIlei7,.J 
where is also hia PorlTaii qf Thoiata Morreli. AeSiportcail-painter HolbmB ■ 
bBS few equals. The private collections of England possess nnmerooi J 
examples of his art. In Windsor Castle there is a fine coUnction of chaJkl 
drawings by him. Of hia boali illualnitigas, TIie Datiac of Death is the'1 

LI. Le Sueur. 
EcsTACHE Le SoBUK, the son nf a simple artisan named Suenr, n< 
quitted Paris, where be was bom In 1617, nnd where be died in 1G55. Ho J 
was B pupil of Vouet, but bis style was influenced by the works of Baphael i 
and of Ponssin. For the convent of tlic Carthusians be produced his principal I 
works, notably The Riattyrp qf SI. Bruno, in twenty-two pictures (completed J 
in 16-18) now in the Louvre. He piunted ntunerous works for the HSieliaaA I 
churches of Paris. The St. Pawl at £ji/i«»ns, painted in 1 G49 for Notre- I 
Damo, is now in the LouiTe, which gallery contains many others of hi* f 
principal works. Some of bis subjects are taken from heathen mythology, [ 
each as the aii paintings of Tlte Hinicry of Lone, painted oviginally for the I 
Caimet de VAmimr in the Hotel Lambert, Paris. 

LU. Sebastiana del Piombo. 

Sbbasttino (di Fbahcesco] Li;cijlNI was born at Venice in 1485, i 
studied under Giovanni Bellini and Oiorgiotie, to wbosc mlluence beo' 
bis powerful colouring. About 1512 he went to Rome, and was employed J 
in the Farncsina, where he painted scenes from Ovid's " Aletamorphos 
he also rendered assiatauce to Michelangelo in the Histine Chapel, and hiB-i 
style gained much from the influence of that master. Id 1531 be wa 
pointed Keeper of the Seals, which, being of lead, caused him to be knows I 
as " del Piombo." He held tbc office under Paul III. until hia death, which T 
occurred at Rome in 1547. Luciani's masterpiece is The Saising nfM 
La:anit,la tUc National Gallery, painted in 1517-19 for Giulio de' Medid..! 
He is also famiius iur his portraits, of which the beat is that of Jn^ta^ 
Doria, io the Palazzo Daria, Bomo, where many of his priucipal works a 
stQl to be seen. Tlie National Gallery, London, has P(vtraite qf SebasCiiaiO'M 
del Piomho and the Cardinal IppoHto de' Medici, a work which was 
ascribed to Kaphael ; and a PDr(nii( q/' n Xody os S(. -4^nMn, said to represent 1 
Giulia Gonxaga. 

LIU. Oicagna. 

AnnREA m CiONE Is commonly known as Obcaona, a comiptioi 
the sobriquet, "L'Arcagnuolo" (the Archangel), given him by his cotera- 
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poraries. He was boini at FIcirentB, it ia ihouglit, about 1308, studied 
nnder his father, was registered iu the Painters' Guild m 1343, and 
received ttie mastrrsbip oine fcare later. He wbs the greatest ol Giotto'a 
followera, and executed mrniy works of note. With hia brother Nardo 
{Leonardo), he painted reprBsentationa o{ Heavat and HtU, in Santa Maria 
NoTclla, which are still preserved. He worked in Santa Croce, and ether 
buildings in Florence, in whicli city he died, it ia anppoaed, in 13G8. Ha 
also painted in the Campo Santo, at Flsa, Chougii his share in its deuoration 
has been the subject of much dispute. The National Gallerj possesses a 
valnable polyptyoh of The Coronalim of tkt Virgin, ke., bj Iiim. Orcsgna 
-was also celebrated as a sculptor and archltecL 



UV. Diirer, 

Alhkeciit DiJBBB, the chief painter of the German si^hool, was bom at 
Nuremberg, in 1471, studied first under his father, and then with Slichasl 
Wolgemutli. He further improved liis knowledge of art by four years' travel 
inSoath Germany and in Italy. With Ihe exception of the years 1S05-6, spent 
at Venice, and 1S20-21 m [he Nelherlonds, Diirur resided chiefly at Hurem- 
Iwrg, where ha died in 1528. His works are foHnd in most Euroitean gal- 
leries. We may note S/. John, St. Fcitr, SI. Paul, and S. Mark, painted 
in 1536, and now in the Pinokothek, at Munich ; C'krUtkn Martyrs in Per- 
sia, 1508, and Adoratiou of the Holi/ Trinity, of the year 1511, both in the 
Belvedere, at Vieuna. Ho was also very successful in portraiture. His en- 
gravings on copper and wood are as important as his pundogs. Of 
his woodcuts lie best known are Jlie Apoadi/pie, 1498 ; Life of Chi firpiB, 
1511 ; and Jie History of Chrisfa Passi/m. Of his copper-plale engravings, 
St. HiiherC; St. Jerome; The Knight, Death and the Daiil,«.a&, above all, his 
inyBteriouB Melancholy^ Diirer wrote treatises on Human Proportion, Geo- 
metry, and other subjects. 

LV. Leonardo. 

IiEONARlio nA Vinci, the nutunil son of Scr Piero, u notary of Florence, 
was born at the village of VLnci, near that eity, in 1452. His Hrst inslractor 
In art wus Andrea Verrocchio, a painter and sculptor, with whom he 
worked for alx>ut two years. In 1472 Leonardo wa^ made a member of the 
Guild of Painters, at Florence, where be appears to have lived — pain^g 
oveaaionatly— till 1482, when he went to reside at Milan, at the Court of 
Lodovico Sforza (0 Moro). There he remained for aboat eighlsen years, 
during- vrhich time he mode a model of an equestrian statue of Duie fVan- 
ixsao .^/'"■-i— of which no l race is now left— and painted his well-known 
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masterpiece The Zan/ Supper, in llie refeetnry of tlie convent of Santa Mari 
dello Gratia. 

In the year 1500 Lodorieo Sforzu whh attacked bj' Louis SU. of Vnmos, 
tttkon prijioner, and sent to the castle of Loches — and Xyeonardo's pnbli 
career at Milan came to an end. In 1503 he reCurned to Florence, wherM 
be painted the celebrated Por(rai( of MmtaJAea, and the VUrgta 
both DOW in tha Luuvrej The Madonna, Infant Christ, St. John ani 9 
Angel, now at Charlton Park; and many other works which have beeo la 
In lBl6,when aixty-fonr years ofage, at the invitation of Francis I., leonarf 
went to reside at Cbllteau Clous, near Amboiso, where he died in 1B19. 
vtea buried in the Royal chapel in the castle of Amboise. 

LVI. Domenichino. 
DOBBNico ZiMeiEla, commonlj known as Domekiohino, tl 
shoeinaker, was born at Bologna in ISgl. He lirat sturlied art under X^tm 
Calvaert — a Fleming who bad settled at Bologna — but soon entered tJ 
scbuols of the Carracci (where Quido Reoi and Albano were bis fellow-w 
men), and ultimately became one of their moat eminent pupils. His n: 
celebrated paintings are The Commoniim of Sami JeroDie, now in the Talk 
at Borne; Saint Cecilia, in the Louvre; The MaTlynlorit of St. Agnea, 1 
Bologna, and The Martyrdom of St. Stephen, a, &esca in Santa Maria di 
Angeli, at Rome. After an unhappy life, Domenichino died at Naples II 
IG4t : some say be was poisoned by rival artists. 

LVn. Fra Bartolommeo. 
Bartoloumeo di I'aghoix) del Fattobino, comniouly kno' 
Barlokimmeo " or "Boccio" (the shortened form of Bartolommeo), wu 1I 
also called "dblla Porta," because be resided in his youth near the gatS'U 
of San Pier Gattolini (now the Porta Homana), Florence. He i 
in 1469, probitblj in the village of Soflignano, near Prato. 
he entered the studio of Bosselli, and there mode the ocquaintanci 
Alberlinelli, which ripened into a friendship only broken by the death a, 
the latter in 1515. In 1498-99 Bartolommeo, whose style was influeao 
by study of the works of Leonardo and Michelangelo, painted the celebratsd 
fresco of The Last Judgment in Santa Marin. Novella, the lower part of wblol 
was executed by Alberlinelli j it is now in the hospital opposite Santa MariA 
A worm disciple of Savonarola, Bartolommeo entered the convent 
Dominicans of San Marco at Florence in 1500: hence his nam< 
Frate." About ISI4 be went to Kome, where be resumed the acquai 
of Baphael, whom he had known when that artist visited Fioreni'O in 
The friendship could not but have had a good effect on the manner of 
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lommeo. Rpliirning to Florence, he liled there in 1517. Florence possesses 
manj of hia beat works. In the Fitti FaW-e is liis wcil-known ligure of SU 
Mart, and he is well represonled in tha Academy, and in the Uflizi. In the 
Iionrre, Faria, ure a Madonna and Sahi/s of the year 1511, and an Aiinun- 
fiofionof 1515. 

LVIU. Mantcgna. 

Andbea Mantbqha, who was bom at Fudua in 1431, was the child 
of poor parents ; and a shepherd-boy. The painter Francesco Squarcione 
took him uniler hia care, and quickly developed the ^niua of tbs youth, 
who HO rapidly improved (hat he soon took his place among the leading 
painters of the day. Ha married Nicolosia, a sister of Giovanni and Gi'nlile 
BoUini, and joined the early Venetian school. Among his maalTpiEces are 
The Madonna and Eight Saints, in the chnrch of San Zeno, at Verona ; th» 
nine tempera paintings on clotli, caDed 7^ H-iamph of Jtdiiis Cesar, in 
Hampton Court Falace ; The Madmiaa delta Yttioria, (painted for his patron 
Lodovico Gonza^, Marquis of Mantua), in the Louvre ; and a Virgin and 
Holy Child eathrmied, in the National Gallery. Besides being a painter, 
Mantegna was a sculptor, engraver, and architect. He died at Mantua in 
150G. 

LDl. Giulio Romano. 

GiuLio Di PiETRO Di Pippo (FiUppo) de' GiAiTijuzzi (i.e. Julius the 
son of Peter, the son of Fhilip Giannuzzi) is commonly known as " Giulio 
Bomano," and sometimes as " Giulio Fippi." He was born in Rome in I4B8,. 
and became the most eminent of the pupila of Kaphael, whom he assisted in 
many of his works. He painted fresuoes in the Villa Madamu and in Santa 
l^inilik de* Monte. After Raphael's death in 15^0, Giulio and his fellow- 
papil Giaufranceaco Penni finished the frescoes in the Sala di Costantino, in 
the Vatican. Giulia, in 1524, entered the service of Federigo Gouxagti, 
Duke of Mantua, for whom he decorated the Palaim del Te with the celE- 
braled fcswies of The Defeat of the Giants, aad scenes from The Hiatori/ of 
Cupld and I'ajfclie, He established a school of art at Mantua, and had many 
pupils, among whom was Prltnaticcio. Giutio Pippi died at Mantua in 1946, 
on the eve of his departure for Rome : be bod accepted the post of architect 
to St. Peter's, as successor to Sonsovino. Of his easet-pictiires we may 
note Z5t Martyrdom qf St. Stephen, in San Slefano. Genoa ; The Holy 
Faiuili/, " an Bassiw," in the Tireadea Gallery; and Tie Infanq/ of Jupiter, 
in the National Gallery. 

LX. Raphael. 

RuFViELLO Sahzio, the Prince of Painters, was born in the town of 
Urbino, not far from Florence, in 1483. His father, Giovanni Santi, was a 
piiintiT of ei)iue fame liclnnging lo the ITmbrinn suliuol, but not ranking 
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among its best niusLfrs. Hi; died when Kaplinel was elcien yeat 
ihe boy waa then placed, bj bis uncles, with the celebrated painter PertigiDO. 
Id 1504 Raphael first visited Florence, where he enjojed tlu^ friendship of 
Praneia and Fra Bartobmmpo, and made acquaintance with the worliB of 
Leonardo and Michelaogelo — new inflneDces which considerably aHeuted hia 
style. With the exception of sborD riaits to Pcmgia, Bologna, and Urbina, 
he resided in Florence until ISOS. In that year lie went to Kume at the 
invitation of Pope Julius II., and was for the rest of liis life coutinuallj in 
the employment of that pontiff and of his successor Leo X. Knphael ditd at 
Borne on Mb birthday, (he 6th of April, 1520, aged thirty-seven years, 
and was buried in the I'antheon. 

His most lieJebraled pictures are The Marriage qf the Virgin, in the 
Srera, Milan, and Tlie Madonna del gran Baca (1504), in the Pitti Palace, 
riorence ; La Belle JardBiiere (1607), in the Loavro ; Madmma di Fuligaa 
(1511), in the Vatican, Borne; Madotma della Sedia (1616), in the Pitii 
Palace ) Madoima di Sou fluito, in the Dresden Gallery ; and The Thitu- 
Jignraiion, his last work (1519), in the Ya^ican. His liresco puntings in the 
four rooms, called the Slame, of the Vatican, begun in 1508 and finished by 
his pupils after his death, are among his most renowned achievements, 
designs for tapestries, known as The CartOima of RapJaiel, brought 
England by order of King Charles I., and now in the Sooth Kensington 
Muaemn, are invaluable e>:amples of the grand style of this great maste 

LXI. Perugino. 

PiETRO Vassuoct, Called PERt!Qiso, was bom at CittSi della Piei 
1446 ; bis popular name arose &om hia residence in the neighbouring city 
of Perugia, where he acquired the rights of citisonahip. lie studied under 
Andrea Verroccbio, at Florence, and hia earlier pictareswere painted in tliat 
city. He also worked at Siena, Vallombmsa, Naples, Borgo San Sepolcro, and 
Bologina. He was one of the paintera summoned by Sixtus IV. to adorn 
the newly-built Sisline Chapel ; his three frescoes there were begnn in 1180, 
and he wag employed in Rome for about ten years. Ai^r again tigiting 
Florence ho returned to Perugia ; many memorable scholars sought his in- 
struction, and in 1495 he received among them the young Itaphael, then 
twelve years old. From Feragia lie removed tu Costello di Fontignano, 
where he died in 1524. One of hia most celebrated painiinga is an altar- 
pieee of Tlte Virgin adoring the Infant C!irUt—No. 288 in the NationHl 
flallery, 

LXII. Michelangelo. 

MiCHELiOMtOLo BtioNAHBOTi, commonly called Michel ANaeLo, waa 1 
torn at Castel Capresp, near ArezEO, in 1475. In 1488 he entered tl 
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Hdliuol of Gbirlandajo, wbero his precccioua abilities soon attracted tlie 
notice or Lorenzo de' Medici; and until tlie death of that prince, in 
1492, Michelluigelo worlied under his especicl patronage. For manj jears 
be confined himself almost entirely to sculpture, and some of bis grealeit 
works in that bratich of art were executed before be undertook bis first 
considerable painting. This was the Cartoon of Pisa (soldiers bathing 
in the river Amo), finished in ISOB, and inteoded aa a design for a 
mural picture li> face a battle-picture by Leonardo in the Council Hall 
at Florence, During its progress be had broken otf to visit Home, and 
execute some sculptoral work tor the I'ope ; and, in 1508, he went to Rome 
Bgun to begin the great achievement of his life— the frescoes of the Sistioe 
Chapel. The paintings of the eeiliog illustrate the Creation and the Fall of 
tAaa, together with other scenes and figures typical of the Kedemption. 
The miildlo part of the ceiling is divided into nine compartments, containing 
repreEcntations of the Creation of Eve, and other subjects Irom the Book of 
Genesis. Between the windows, at the springing of the vault, are grand 
seated figures of the Prophets and Sibyls who foretold the coming of the 
Sayiuur. They are arranged alternately aa follows : — Jeremiah^ Persian 
8S>yl, Eiciciel, Erythrmaa Sibyl, Joel, Detphio 8ibi/l, Imiah, CiinuBan Sibyl, 
Daniel, Libyan Sibyl ; Jonah and Zac^ariaA are placed one at each end of 
the'chapel, between the historical compositions at the angles of the ceiling. 
These frescoes were finished towards the end of the year 1512. 

For the next twenty years Michelangelo did little or nothing in painting, 
he was more busily occupied as a sculptorj but, in 1533, be began the car- 
toons for the freaco of 7h) Last Judyjnent in the wall behind tbe altar in the 
Sistine Chapel. The picture was finished in 1541. Two frescoes in the 
neighbouring Paulme Chapel, The Conversion of Sainf Paul and The Cruni- 
fixian qf Saint Peter, which were fim'sbed in 154B, were his last paintings. 
He had accepted, in 1547, the position of architect of St. Peter's, stipu- 
lating that hia services should be gratuitous. He continued to carry the 
building forward, altering materially the original design of Bramante, until 
hia death, which Wok place in February, I5fl4. His body was taken to 
Florence, and buried in Santa Croce. 

Michelangelo panted very few easel-pictures, and of those most are in dis- 
temper. One, a Eoiy Family, is in the Uffia at Florence ; and our National 
Gallery possesses two genuine examples, a, Madomia and Child viHA Ajigels, 
and an Ealoinbinent, both unfinished. 

It was aa a sculptor that Michelangelo reached hia highest fame. The 
colossal figure of David, now under cover in tbe Academy of Arts in 
Florence, finlahe<l in 1504; the statue of ilfoses (1517), in the church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli in Home ; and the tombs of GiiUiaiio da' Medici, the 
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younger eon, and iereiiso, tie grandson of the great Loren»> " il Magnifiuo," 
-fiuiahed in 1332, in the new saeristj of San Lorenzo, Florence, y 
Im? cunsidered the grandest triumphg of the scatplar'a art, and ni 
the norks of Phidias. 

LXIII. Maaaccio. 
ToMMASO (1)1 GiovABNi Di Simoke) Gcidi, of the fam 
SCBKGQIA, was born ttl Castel San Giovanni, in 1401. He was called 
" Masacdo" because of his untidj hahiU. He was the papil of Mnsolino, 
and undertook, as bis lirst important work in painting, to coutinue the 
series of freat'oes wliieli his masler had begun in the Brancacci chapel of 
the chnruh of tbe Carmine, in Florence. Miuaccio's work in ttie ehapel woa 
completed in about four years, from 1423 to 1427 ; and the paintings he pro- 
duced, marvellous for so young a man, were studied aa models liy all the 
greatest punters, down to the time of Bapbael. Besides these &eaci>ea, the _ 
only undoubted work of the master is the Italian Trinily, ii ~ 
Novella, at Florence. In 1427 lie left Florence for I!o|pe, where he died in 
the following year. 

LSrv. Andrea del Sarto. 
Anubsa d'Agnolo is commonly known as Andrea del Sarto, frum 
profession of bis father, who wbh a tailor. Till lately, he bas been niisca 
Vannucehi. He was bom at Florence in 1487, and was apprenticed Rrst lo J 
n goldsmith, but subseiiuently studied under Barile and Fiero di Cosirao. I 
But the works of Hasaccio, Ghirlandajo, Leonardo, and Michelangelo haA J 
more influence on hia style tlian the precepts of biK instructors. Among hif m 
beat works are The Sietory of St. John lie Baptist, in the " Scaizo '■ (the a 
vent of barefooted monks), in Florence ; Tie Life of St. Filippo Beiiitii, 
the court of the church of the Santissima Anniinxiata, Florence ; and tli#^ 
famons Jifadonna del Sauco, in the Ctoistiirs. In 1618 Andrea was indncedV 
to go to Paris, where he was much patronized by Francis I. He retumedj M 
in 1519, to Florence, and died thereof the ptagua in 1531. His works k 
best seen at Florence. Espeuially to be noticed is the Mailoiiua f&' S( 
FraiiLfXo of the year 1517, in the UtfizL The Lonrre has a ChaHty of Hui 
year 15IB. In the National Gallery there are a Malff Fmiiilij and Andrea's I 
own Fortran. 

LXV. Cimabue. 
GiovJKBl ClHiBUB, wljo was of a noble family, was bom al 
ia4tl, and is believed Co have been the pupil of Ginnla of Piaa. His colossal 
Madorma, painted for tlie cborch of Santa Malia Hovella, at Florence, and 
Btil! preserved there, elicited such euthosiasm among the citizens to whom it 
was eshibitedgthat it was carried in solemn public procession &om Che studio 
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■f) iM place in Ibe church. lie executed other important works at Florence 
and Pisa, and was tUe painter of soma of t!ie frescoes in the upper church 
of San Fronoesco, at Aasisi — amongst olhora a meiLillion □□ the ceiling, 
representing St. John the EeangelUt. In 1302 Citnubue was engaged on n 
moGuc in the Duomo of Rsa. He appears (o have returned lo Floreniv 
shortly after this time, anil to have died there. 

LXVI, Giotlo. 

AnoiOLOTTO BoNDOHE — known as Giotto (the shortened form of Angio- 
lotto)— theson of aburgeaa of Florence, was born in the district of Vaspignano, 
near Florence, in 1266. It is said that he was employed as a boy in watching 
sheep, and that he was oue day discovered by Cimaboe, as be was sketcliing 
one of his sheep upon a stone. Tlie painter, surprised at the promise shown 
by the lad, who was not more than ten years old, took him to Florence, and 
made biro his pupil. Giotto's earliest works were oKeculeil at Florence, and 
>t the age of twenty-two he had already attained such fame that ho was invited 
to Gome by Pope Boniface VIII.,lo take part in thedecoration of the ancient 
Basilica of Saint Fetcr. The HaviccUa mosaic which he there executed, 
representing the Disciples in the Storm, is preserved in the vestibule of the 
present St. Peter's. This visit to Rome took place in 1298 ; soon af\«rwarda 
we find Giotlo engaged on his frescoes in the chopch of San Francesco, at 
Assisi. In 13()S he painted the fine series of frescoes in the Arena Chapel, 
at Padua. After finishing these works he is said to have gone to Avignon, 
and to have returned to Florence in 1316 ; but some writers donbt if this 
jouroej was really undertaken. Important works by Giotto are found in 
many other places besides those mentioned above, inclnding especially Naples, 
Ravenna, Milan, Pisa, and Lucca. He was the firut of the modems who 
attempted portrait painting vrith any saccew; and some most interesting 
examples of his skill in that branch of art have been preserved. In 1640 
discovery was made, in the chapel of the Podesla's palace, at Florence, of 
a series of portraits painted by Giotto ; and among them whs one of his 
Iriend, the poet Dante. Giotlo was not only a painter. As a scaiptor 
and architect he was equally great. Tlie Campanile of Florence was built 
by his ficholar, Taddeo Gaddl, from the designs which.he left behind him. 
Giotto died at Florence m January, 1337, and was baried with pubhe 
solemnities in the cathedral. 

ISVU. Pousain. 

NicoL*8 FonssiH was born m I5a4,at Amlelys, in Normandy, where he 
received instruction from.Quentin Vorin. He went lo Paris without friends, 
and almost witbonC money. After studying there for some time under 
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l/Altemaod and other ma^t^rs, and from works of the Italian painters, li 
was at length enabled to go, in 1624, to Home, where he was influenced bjrM 
the style of Domenichinu. Raphael and GiuHo Romano were also favourite 
models with him. After several years of hard labour he was patroniied by 
Cardinal Barberini, and shortly after a saccessful career opened out lo him- 
The years 1E40-42 he spent in Paris, but be had little ay mpsthy with Comt 
life i and, returning to Rome, he lived and worked there till bis death ii 
166S. As a historical-landscape pamt«r Fousain is almost withont a rivaL i 
Ho has been called, with justice, " tba Prince of the French school." Then 1 
are no less than thirty-eight works by him in the Louvre, and almost aS ] 
masterpieces. Of hiBreltgiouBcompositionsthehestaTe^feaserimif^siMM, J 
Males saved from the Waier, The Judgment of Seloaion, St. Paul aaighi up J 
into Hta,iiea,«niTkeIaraelUesgaihtTi^MBii}ia in the Wilderness: tothisclMft 
also belong his Four Seasons — Spring (or The IhntilTml Paradise), Bianmcr 
(or Evth and Boas), Aulvnat (or ISe Eeiura qf the Spies from the Promised 
Load), and Winter (or The Dehige). Of his mytholo^cal workathe best are 
Orpheus and Eiaydice, and The THumph of Flora; of his pastoral sobjects, 
Tkt Shepherds of Arcadia; and, lostlj, his own Portrait, painted at Botiw-| 
in 1660. The National Gallery has several good worlts by Poussin, ", 
Bacchanalian Festiiml, A Baccltaiiciljan Dance, and others. 
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